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DEBATING IN THE LITERARY SOCIETIES OF 
SELECTED SOUTHERN UNIVERSITIES 


FRANK B. Davis* 


Literary societies in southern colleges, as well as in American in- 
stitutions generally, were, and are, student organized, operated, and 
controlled organizations. Although their activities covered many 
non-speaking items, their primary purpose was to gain experience 
in debate, oratory, declamation—any type of speaking. Since 1803 
the societies have been present in state institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the South. Briefly, their chronology is: growth from 1803 
until the mid-nineteenth century decades, maturity during the mid- 
century, decline since the Civil War. 

The institutions to be considered in this paper are the four oldest 
state universities of the Lower South, those of Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, and Mississippi. When the oldest institution, the 
University of Georgia, was less than two years old, the members of 
the Junior class met, on February 5, 1803, and “began by a general 
consultation the establishment of a society for the promotion of 
extemporizing or extemporary speaking.”? On February 14 the group 
again met, framed a constitution, and thus established the Demos- 





*Professor and Head of the Division of Speech in the Department of English, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

1They gathered libraries; furnished, even built, elaborate halls; elected hon- 
orary members who gave of their time, money and interest; aided indigent 
members through school. 

2Letters of William S. Rutherford (Manuscript in Demosthenian files, Uni- 
versity of Georgia Library). The erroneous date 1801 was used for many years 
as the founding of the Demosthenian society. The earliest evidence of this 
error found was in the University of Georgia Catalogue 1856-7, 23. 
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thenians, a society which has existed until the present day.? Their 
first debate, the first literary society debate held in a state university 
of the Lower South, occurred on February 23, 1803.4 Records con- 
cerning the debating of the Demosthenians during the early years are 
scant. One student of the early 1800’s comments that he “joined 
a Debating Society which though often badly managed I found to 
be a source of improvement.”’5 

At South Carolina College, literary societies were organized soon 
after the opening of the school. After the first society, the Philo- 
mathic, had existed a “few” months, “it was decided that the interest 
of the institution demanded the establishment of two literary so- 
cieties.”6 Therefore, on February 1, 1806, the Clariosophic and the 
Euphradian societies were substituted for the Philomathic. Meet- 
ings were held every Saturday, alternately at two p.m. and “after 
supper,” for both societies had to use the same meeting place, the 
Chapel.? At the afternoon meeting “Three extemporaneous de- 
bates” were scheduled; at the night meetings only two debates were 
on the agenda. In these debates each society employed four speakers, 
two affirmative and two negative. The Clariosophic constitution 
stated that the “extempore debaters are to be obtained by beginning 
with the senior class and descending alphabetically through each 
class... .”8 The rival constitution gave the president the power to 
assign debaters as he wished.® Both the topics and the debaters 





3Such organizations were well known elsewhere before the advent of higher 
educational institutions in the South. See David Potter, Debating in the 
Colonial Chartered Colleges (New York, 1944); Elaine Pagel Paden, “The 
Theory and Practice of Disputation at Princeton, Columbia, and the University 
of Pennsylvania from 1750 to 1800” (Ph. D. dissertation, State University of 
Iowa, 1943); Ota Thomas, “The Theory and Practice of Disputation at Yale, 
Harvard, and Dartmouth, from 1750 to 1800” (Ph. D. dissertation, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1941). 

4Letter of William S. Rutherford. 

5“Extracts from the Autobiography of J. Allan” in William Warren Swect, 
Religion on the American Frontier (Philadelphia, 1936), II, 817. 

6Maximilan LaBorde, History of the South Carolina College (Charleston, 
So. Car., 1874), 511; also quoted by Edwin L. Green, A History of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina (Columbia, So. Car., 1916) 264. 

7Green, A History of the University of South Carolina, Chapter XX. 

8Clariosophic Constitution 1806, Section three, article one (Manuscript, 
South Caroliniana Library, Columbia). 

9Euphradian Constitution, 1806, Article four, section two (Manuscript. 
South Caroliniana Library). 
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were selected in advance. At first no time limits were imposed on 
the speakers; however, soon it became necessary to correct this. 
Scarcely two months after organizing, the Clariosophians added a 
“Bye-law” to their constitution that “no member shall speak oftener 
than twice, nor longer than 15 minutes, on any debate.”2° 

The procedure seems to have been that the four debaters present- 
ed their ideas (only constructive speeches, no rebuttals), and then 
the society discussed the subject until the decision was called for. 
The constitution decreed “a majority of the Society shall decide the 
question of dabte.”21 The decision was based upon the merit of the 
debate subject rather than upon the techniques of debating employed. 
Evidently the voting privilege was not always exercised by all mem- 
bers, for in 1815 the Clariosphians found it necessary to rule “that 
every member had to vote on the question.”!2 

By the mid-century decades the literary societies reached their 
greatest popularity and usefulness. The Philomathic and Erosophic 
societies were organized at the University of Alabama in 1831 when 
the school opened.12 The pattern was followed in 1849 when the 
Hermaean and Phi Sigma societies appeared at the newly-opened 
University of Mississippi. Thus by 1850 there were eight active 
and permanently established literary societies in the four state uni- 
versities of the Lower South. 

The selection of debaters differed between societies and within 
the societies themselves. From 1841 until 1850 the Demosthenians 
of the University of Georgia had their secretary “call the roll of all 
members twice for debate,”?5 but then they returned to the procedure 
of “two members of each class [being] appointed in alphabetical 
order, the first to speak on the affirmative, the second on the nega- 
tive side of every question.”1® Since only juniors and seniors were 





10Clariosophic Constitution, Bye-laws [sic], Section three, article four. 

11/bid., Article four, section three. 

12Clariosophic minutes, April 1, 1815. 

13The Corolla (Yearbook, University of Alabama), I, 10S-110. 

14Historical Catalogue of the University of Mississippi (Nashville, 1910), 6. 
See also the Mississippi University Magazine, April, 1891, 23, and Phi Sigma 
minutes, May 5, 1849 (Manuscript, President’s office, University of Mississippi, 
Oxford). 

15Demosthenian Constitution and Bye-laws 1841, Section six, article four. 
16Demosthenian minutes, May 11, 1850. 
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in school,!7 four speakers were heard. The method of selecting the 
four speakers by alphabet in class was usually practiced by the 
Clariosophic and Euphradian societies of South Carolina College;1* 
however, three speakers on each side were tried in 1849 for a short 
time.1® The Phi Sigmas of the University of Mississippi at first had 
their president appoint their debaters; by 1856, however, the secre- 
taries were using the phrase, “The question was then read and de- 
batants called for, a few of whom came forward and ably contended 
for their respective ideas. . . .”2° 

The matter of obtaining a debate topic was an undesired chore. 
The University of Georgia societies followed the procedure of having 
a committee appointed by the president to supply a debate subject 
in advance.2!_ Toward the end of the 1850’s this system was also 
followed by the Euphradian society of South Carolina College.22 
Earlier both South Carolina societies seem to have assigned the task 
of furnishing debate topics to the critic and/or president of the 
society.23 The Phi Sigmas of the University of Mississippi also used 
a committee to select their debate topics.?* 

Two methods of reaching a decision on the debates were em- 
ployed: first, a presidential decree, and second, a vote of the group. 
The latter was the more popular. From the society minutes available 
it would seem that, except for a short period in 1850,25 the Demos- 
thenians of the University of Georgia used the audience-vote 
technique until the advent of the Civil War, as did the societies of 
South Carolina College. The Phi Sigma society of the University of 
Mississippi started out in 1849 by having two decisions, one by the 
president, followed by a vote of the house. Within a few months 





17See A. L. Hull (ed), Catalogue of the University of Georgia, 1785-1894 
(Atlanta, 1894). 

18Clariosophic Bye-laws 1838-45, Article four, secton two; Euphradian Mis- 
cellaneous Regulations, Section eight, article three. 

19Euphradian minutes, 1849-50, passim. 

20Phi Sigma minutes, March 8, 1856, to January, 1860, passim. 

2lLaws of the Demosthenian Societies, 1840, Section IX, article 2; also 
Minutes of January 29, 1853. 

22Euphradian minutes, March 11, 1858; November 4, 1858; March 12, 1849. 

23Clariosophic Constitution and Bye-laws, 1845, passim; Euphradian Con- 
stitution, Miscellaneous Regulations, Section eight, number seven. 
24See explanation Phi Sigma minutes, May 26, 1849. 
25Demosthenian minutes, e.g., May 11, 1850. 
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they dropped the presidential decision, although it was revived again 
briefly in 1851.26 However, in all the societies it was not unusual 
for there to be no comment by the secretary on the method of reach- 
ing a decision. Instead, one finds recorded, “It was decided in favor 
of ...”; “Negative decision”; “It was decided in debate that. . . .” 

The first inter-society debating evidently took place in 1830. A 
Demosthenian “committee appointed to confer with Phi Kappa com- 
mittee on the expedence [sic] of choosing four orators from each so- 
ciety out of the Senior class to speak extemporaneously in public on 
the first of April next,”27 reported that the Phi Kappas agreed. The 
secretary then recorded, “This, of course, became a treaty between 
the two bodies... .” It might seem from the wording that it was 
to be a clash of orators; however, the word “treaty” was evidently 
employed in a complimentary sense only, for at their next meeting 
the Demosthenians “elected four to oppose Phi Kappa in extempo- 
raneous debate.”2% Inter-society debates seem to have been quite 
infrequent, however, until the last decades of the century. 

By 1860, therefore, the literary societies were at their peak and 
debate, their principal feature, followed a comparatively definite 
formula: the speakers, normally four, were designated in advance by 
virtue of roll call, alphabetical arrangement, or presidential appoint- 
ment; the topic to be discussed was selected by a committee or an 
officer; the debate was followed by an open discussion; the decision 
was reached by house vote, or presidential decree, on the merit of the 
question under consideration. The membership included a high per- 
centage of the school enrollment, attendance and interest was high, 
and the debate topics were a catholic group reflecting a myriad of 
intellectual interests. 

After the events caused by the Civil War, the literary societies 
never again regained their once prominent place in the university 
community. This decline into virtual oblivion is well illustrated by 
the debating of the societies. 

During the latter decades of the nineteenth century the number 
of debaters varied immensely: from no speakers,?® to as many as 





26Phi Sigma minutes, passim. 

27Demosthenian minutes, March 9, 1830. 

28]bid., March 13, 1830. 

29Phi Sigma minutes, 1887-1900, passim, especially February 16, 1892. 
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fifteen on each side.2® The University of Georgia societies tended 
to use the roll call as the basis for extemporaneous or impromptu 
debates during the 1860’s and 1870’s. Later they experimented with 
various numbers: three versus three, two versus three, five versus 
four, four versus seven; any combination, with no reference to an even 
division.31 However, in 1896 a new Demosthenian Constitution gave 
a precise procedure: the president appointed six “leading disputants, 
three on each side of the question”; each speaker was to speak for 
ten minutes, then the society roll was called and each member was to 
contribute to the “side of his choice.”?* The next change occurred 
gradually in the 1920’s when two speakers for each side became 
popular.33 

The Clariosophic and Euphradian societies of South Carolina Col- 
lege continued to assign their speakers. The Clariosophians tried 
briefly after the war of having “all members participate as dis- 
putants”;?4 however, by 1869, they resumed their normal procedure 
of having either one or two speakers on each side of the question. 
During the 1880’s both groups varied the number of debaters greatly 
but kept an even division of affirmative and negative.> It was not 
until about 1910 that the South Carolinians standardized the two 
versus two technique. 

For many years the Hermaean and Phi Sigma societies of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi assigned no speakers and heard no set number; 
it was merely the president’s duty to try to have each affirmative 
speaker followed by a negative. By 1908 the Hermaeans consistently 
had four speakers in each debate, and in November and December, 
1911, the Phi Sigmas also shifted to four debaters.? 6 

The selection of the debate topic continued to be primarily a 
function of the president as aided by other officers, committees, and 
suggestions from the floor. One interesting item occurred in the late 





30]bid., January 5, 1867. 

31Demosthenian and Phi Kappa minutes, passim. 

32Demosthenian Constitution 1896, Section twelve, article ten. 

33Demosthenian minutes, passim. 

34Clariosophic minutes, February 11, 1867. 

35Clariosophic and Euphradian minutes, passim. 

36Hermavan minutes, passim; The Mississippian, I (November 4, 11, 18, 
1911), 6, 4, 1; (December 2, 1911), 1. 
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1870’s when the Georgia Demosthenians introduced the phrase, “Re- 
solved, that . . .” when stating the debate topic.?7 Whether this 
phrase was being used for the first time or whether it was merely 
better reporting by the secretaries is problematical. 

During the decades of decline the debate decisions, if given, be- 
came based on evaluation of the debate as presented rather than on 
the merit of the topic. Many methods were used: a president’s de- 
cision;?8 a vote of the house;3® a report by an appointed or elect- 
ed “critic”; 4° or a committee decision. The Phi Kappas had a “su- 
preme court of three’”41 and the Philomathians had a panel of three 
members to act as “judges.”42 As the twentieth century progressed, 
more and more debates in all societies became impromptu, non-de- 
cision affairs, and many times only discussions. 

Inter-society debating did not become well established or popular 
until the 1880’s and 1890’s. Although the University of Georgia 
societies had debated each other as early as 1830,4% it was not until 
after 1888 when a campus “championship” debate was presented as 
part of the commencement exercises** that the clash gained much 
interest. Such debates have continued irregularly up to the present. 
In 1886 one of the first inter-society debates occurred at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina,*5 and two years later there was an “annual 
joint debate”;*® however, in 1908 the Euphradian society “moved 
and passed that inter-society contests be abolished for all time.”47 
For a short time at the turn of the century such debates were held at 





37Demosthenian minutes, 1866-80, passim. The phrase is first noticed in 
the Phi Kappa minutes during 1877-9. 

38Demosthenian Constitution and By-laws 1896, Section I, article ten; 
Hermaean minutes 1887-19900, passim; Euphradian minutes 1884-90, passim. 

39Clariosophic and Euphradian minutes, passim. 

40Hermaean minutes, especially 1887. 

41Phi Kappa minutes, see especially October 3, 1932. 

42Philomathic minutes, 1908-20, passim. 

43Demosthenian minutes, March 9 and 13, 1830. 

44See the University of Georgia Commencement Programmes, 1888 until 
1900 especially ; also The Athens Chronicle, X (July 13, 1888), 2; and thereafter. 

45The Collegian, V (November, 1886, and January, 1887), 28 and 21. 

46]bid., VI (November, 1887), 27; VII (November, 1888), 21; VII January, 
1889), 8. 
47Euphradian minutes, February 22, 1908. 
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the University of Alabama.*® The University of Mississippi organi- 
zations, after conducting yearly inter-society debates in the late 
1870’s,49 employed but few such clashes.5° 

As might be expected, the literary societies were instrumental in 
the development of intercollegiate debating. The societies of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina were among the first to consider such ac- 
tivity. As early as 1887 the Euphradian secretary recorded that 
“It was moved and seconded that a committee be appointed to sug- 
gest to the Clariosophic society the possibility of meeting us in joint 
assembly to consider challenging the Citadel to a public contest to 
consist of two debators [sic] . . . from each institution” ;51 the plan, 
however, did not materialize. The University of Mississippi societies 
planned for their first intercollegiate debate to be held in 1896 and 
selected three speakers to meet Tulane in April.52 Seemingly, 
though, the debate was not held. One of the first intercollegiate de- 
bates did occur in 1897, when a University of Georgia team, com- 
posed of one man from each of the literary societies, met the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina.53 Intercollegiate debates were held inter- 
mittently under the Georgia literary society sponsorship during the 
twentieth century; however, by 1914 such activities were given to 
the Debate Council, albeit the societies were granted a certain mem- 
bership in this body until the 1920’s.54 At the University of South 
Carolina the literary societies still retain representatives on the De- 
bate Council. The societies at the Universities of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi lost touch with intercollegiate forensics in the early years of 
the century. 

Thus has been debating in the literary societies of four state uni- 
versities of the Lower South, a program of undergraduate experience 





48See The Corolla, V, 28; VI, 53; Catalogue of the University of Alabama, 
1905, p. 26. 

49The University of Mississippi Magasine, II (March, 1876), 16; The Oxford 
Eagle, 11 (April 10, 1878), 3. 

50The Mississipian, 1911-20, passim. 

51Euphradian minutes, December 11, 1887. 

S2Mississippi University Magazine, XX (December, 1895), 21. 

53The Pandora, X, 25; The Georgian, II (April, 1897), 21. 

54The Red and Black, XXI (December 2, 1914), 1; The Georgia University 
Magazine, XXI (January 8, 1915), 7. 
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and development which started in 1803, and in the case of the 
Clariosophic and Euphradian societies of the University of South 
Carolina, and the Demosthenian and Phi Kappa of the University of 
Georgia, it continues even today. The literary society, one of the 
grandfathers of our present day speech departments, founded over a 
century ago, initiated many debate practices and procedures that are 
followed to the present time. 











E. L. GODKIN AND THE NATION: CRITICS OF 
PUBLIC ADDRESS 


ERNEST J. WRaAGE* 


Most of us are prompted by some interest and sense of obliga- 
tion to consult the press and current periodicals for information and 
critical opinions about a wide variety of matters — events, ideas, in- 
stitutions, books, personalities. It is not unreasonable to expect, in 
a society which insists it is committed to deliberative procedures, that 
readers would be favored by abundance of reports, reviews, and 
critical analyses of public discussion. Just how satisfactory are the 
offerings on public address? Perhaps wide disagreement prevails, 
yet it seems that even a cursory sampling of current publications 
will confirm an impression that we are getting less information and 
comment than is warranted by the importance of the activity. Of 
course one may view the dearth of commentary, or the superficiality 
of what is found, as criticism of a sort —criticism amounting to a 
cynical dismissal of public speaking as window dressing designed to 
camouflage machinations in public affairs. If this be criticism, it is 
difficult to see its usefulness in halting defections from faith in the 
historic ideal once stated by Macaulay, “Parliamentary Government 
is Government by Speaking.” 

Our journalism has never really produced adequate critical com- 
mentary which is unmistakably serious in its grappling with under- 
lying conceptions of public address, with social and political conse- 
quences of its practice, or with problems of craftsmanship. E. L. 
Godkin and the Nation, a journal of opinion which he founded in the 
nineteenth century, deserve to be regarded as notable exceptions to 
this generalization. 





*Associate Professor of Public Speaking, Northwestern University. 

1Why are speeches reported so inadequately in the press? asked the Nation. 
Answering its own question, these reasons were given: speeches are limitless and 
the area of the printed sheet is fixed; speeches are often of such poor quality that 
no one can read them, rising not above “public palaver and private chat”; of 
those reported, incompetent and unscrupulous journalists do such violence to 
the texts that speakers and speaking are brought into contempt and the public 
is victimized. Although reports of speeches in full must be limited to notable 
speakers and occasions, the Nation recommended that editors exercise proper 
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Godkin was born in Ireland in 1831, the son of a Presbyterian 
minister and journalist. He was graduated from Queen’s College, 
Belfast, studied law in London, and became a special correspondent 
for the London Daily News to cover the Crimean War. Late in 1856 
he visited America, toured the southern states, and reported his ob- 
servations in letters to the Daily News. While his commentaries are 
somewhat fragmentary and fall far short of the monumental heights 
achieved in the writings of other foreign observers such as de Tocque- 
ville and Lord Bryce, or Harold Laski in our time, the letters may be 
read with profit for illuminating description and keen insight into 
social attitudes and behavior before the outbreak of the Civil War. 
During hostilities, his letters in the Daily News sought to counteract 
expressions of Tory sympathies for the South and to marshal the 
forces of English liberalism in support of the North. 

In 1865, after having refused a partnership in The New York 
Times, Godkin founded the Nation, a paper destined to receive wide 
and impressive acclaim as the foremost journal of opinion in the coun- 
try. In 1881 he sold the Nation to Henry Villard, owner of the New 
York Evening Post, and thereupon the Nation became the weekly edi- 
tion of the Post. Shortly after, Godkin was made associate editor of 
the Post and shaped the policies of both publications. He retired from 
editorial duties in 1899, and died in 1902. 

Vernon L. Parrington calls Godkin the severest critic of the Gilded 
Age. Indeed, his was an independent, fearless, and relentless attack 
upon an age characterized by economic fleshpots and cultural bar- 
barisms. He devoted attention particularly to issues such as cur- 
rency, the tariff, and civil service reform. He was a vigorous op- 
ponent of imperialism, jingoism, and Tammany Hall. This mild ap- 
pearing man whose portrait suggests a resemblance to Henry George 
in luxuriant beard, this moralist and idealist with queasy stomach, 
combined the attributes of militant fighter, preacher, and professor- 
at-large to America. While there were opportunities for him in the 
law, in politics, and in the academic world, he rejected ail in favor 
of the pen. 

The Nation, in a sense, was a one-man paper while Godkin was 
its editor. Praise for the paper was given unstintingly by those who 





supervision over reporters in the interest of accurate texts and abstracts. “Elo- 
quence at Second-Hand,” Nation, II (Jan., 11, 1866), 43. 
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spoke with authority. Lord Bryce declared it to be the best paper 
in the world. Emerson overcame early misgivings and is reported to 
have acclaimed its “superiority to any other journal we have or ever 
have had.”? By his own profession, James Russell Lowell observed 
the ritual of filling his pipe, retiring to his study, and reading the 
Nation from beginning to end on each Friday morning when it came 
to his door. “Do you do it all yourself?” he asked Godkin, “Or are 
there really so many clever men in the country?”? When speaking 
of Godkin’s influence, William James offered this estimate: ‘““To my 
generation, his was certainly the towering influence in all thought 
concerning public affairs, and indirectly his influence has certainly 
been more pervasive than that of any other writer of the generation, 
for he influenced other writers who never quoted him, and determined 
the whole current of discussion.’’* 

The catholicity of Godkin’s interests is evident in the range of 
subjects treated in the columns of the Nation. The paper displayed 
an outlook that was cultural in its scope. But the measure of ideas, 
events, activities, and personalities which came under review, was 
supplied by Godkin’s philosophy. The Nation was the child of God- 
kin’s idealism, and like a good mirror it steadily reflected his vision 
of an orderly, humane society whose propulsions derived from an 
ethic compounded by rationality and moral integrity. In Godkin’s 
view, the good society would eventuate when each individual exer- 
cised necessary self-restraint, scrupulously abided by principle found- 
ed upon common morality, and resolved through intellectual processes 
those problems which arise from human inter-relationships. When 
ignorance and license prevail, the resort to power is made inevitable, 
and the vision turns out to be only a mirage. 

Power, as an instrument exercised by national groups for war or 
by parties within the body politic, provides a threat to the ethical 
ideal. It follows that opinion makers must be judged by whether 
they strengthen or weaken the ideal, and Godkin held them to strict 
accountability. A few statements serve to portray not only his judg- 
ment of the quality of the press in 1868, but what is of greater 





2Rollo Ogden (ed.), Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin. 2 vols. 
(New York, 1907), I, 249. Emerson’s statement is reported by Charles Eliot 
Norton. 
3] bid., II, 74. 
4Ibid., I, 221. 
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relevance to the point under discussion, the inter-locking elements 
which make up the single and invariable standard by which the judg- 
ment was made. 


As long as the press is what it is, a kind of moral and intellec- 
tual dunghill (excuse strong language), it will produce Tiltons 
and Greeleys — the fungi of our system, and they will keep all 
men like Curtis out of the places they ought to occupy. And we 
shall not have a better press as long as men of strong moral 
sense, who take to journalism, go off crazy like most of our 
reformers.® 


Nor were speaking and speakers to escape accountability. Through 
the years a spate of articles appeared in the Nation calling attention 
to the kind and quality of speech-making and training for speaking 
which prevailed in the Gilded Age. Some of these articles came 
from Godkin’s pen, some are signed by other members of the staff 
of the Nation, and some are of uncertain authorship. Throughout, 
the articles suggest consistency in character and view to the writings 
of Godkin on the subject, except for contributions from readers who 
took issue with the Nation. An intimation of the nature of these 
articles is contained in the titles, of which the following are illustra- 
tive: “Elegant Oratory”; “Elocution in the Schools”; “The Gift of 
Gab”; ‘Eloquence at Second-Hand”; “Eloquence of the Impeach- 
ment Trial”; “Rhetorical Training”; “Prosperity’s Advance Orator”’; 
“Jamming Through”; “Changes in Public Oratory”; “The Value of 
Discussion’’; ‘Interest in Parliamentary Oratory”; “Congress Again 
Debating.” In addition, Godkin’s jottings, letters, and essays on 
the many broad social and cultural themes which he analyzed con- 
tain references to public speaking within this context of American 
institutional life. 

What are the essential features of this commentary and criticism? 
To answer this question, we must first return to a fundamental tenet 
in Godkin’s social thought, viz., democratic society achieves nobility 
in purpose only as its members progressively mature in rational and 





SIbid., I, 292-93. 
6For a complete bibliography of articles on public speaking published in the 
Nation, and to which I am indebted, see Barnet Baskerville, “A Study of 
American Criticism of Public Address, 1850-1900.” Unpublished Doctoral Dis- 
sertation, Northwestern University. 
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moral behavior. Public speaking, therefore, must be judged by the 
quality of the speaker’s generative impulse, moral purpose, and by 
cogency of thought displayed. In 1894 Godkin wrote an essay en- 
titled, “The Duty of Educated Men in a Democracy,” and in it he 
urged the thesis that talk, abundant talk, promotes social ameliora- 
tion and that its influence profoundly affects the historic destiny of 
the race. He took exception to Carlyle’s denunciation of society as a 
Tower of Babel and his call for an unbroken reign of silence. ‘So I 
shall,” concluded Godkin, “in disregard of the great laudation of 
silence which filled the earth in the days of Carlyle, say that one of 
the functions of an educated man is to talk, and, of course, he should 
try to talk wisely.”? Throughout the writings there is a tacit ac- 
ceptance of Macauley’s definition to which is added a Godkinian 
admonition — talk should be wise, honest, and cultivated. 

Guided by these precepts, Godkin and associates addressed them- 
selves to the task of promoting more and better public talk. Sober 
analysis, ridicule, and eloquent appeal were called into the service of 
criticism. Ceremonial speeches had become a travesty; let them be 
made meaningful. Stump speaking had become a vicious national 
habit, the nadir of oratorical output. A luckless public was repeat- 
edly trapped into listening to speeches of intolerable length. It would 
seem that politicians reasoned in this fashion: 


Oratory has been one of the great arts of statesmanship. . . . 
Burke spoke for the better part of nine days; Burke was a great 
man; I will speak for the better part of two weeks; therefore I 
am a greater man. This forcible reasoning, on a par with much 
that appears in their speeches, seems really to move vaguely the 
minds of many of our tedious public orators.® 


While these and other themes drew fire from Godkin and com- 
pany, a deeper concern was reserved for congressional deliberations, 
if they might be so dignified. This apprehension is contained in the 
following passage: 


There is, in fact, all over the country a growing impression that 
Congressional debates are farces intended to amuse or befog the 
country people, and that everybody who takes part in them, and 





7E. L. Godkin, Problems of Modern Democracy (New York, 1907), 223-224. 
8“Long Speeches,” Nation, LXIV (May 27, 1897), 391. 
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listens to them, knows well that they will exercise no influence 
on legislation, and that the sole purpose they serve is to show 
constitutents that their member is a “live man,” and has not 
deserted his party.® 


Congressional debating presents a spectacle to the public mind 
which suggests all the fakery of the theatre. The low value placed 
on the speeches is to be explained, in part, by debased standards in 
speech-making. Too often speeches were devoid of content, filled with 
sham ornamentation, and remarkable principally by digressions into 
externals of classic lore gleaned from superficial sources. 


Suffice it to say that every subject, from the opening of a sewer 
to the stopping of a salary, is treated with as much solemnity 
and grandiloquence as if the orator considered it just the theme 
for an epic poem, and was driven to discussing it in prose simply 
through want of time. Sometimes, too, when display promises 
to be more than usually bombastic, and Xenophon, Cyrus the 
Great, Cato the Censor, Sesostris, and Nebuchadnezzar are like- 
ly to play a more than usually prominent part in the discussion, 
the services of the Washington Correspondent of one of the New 
York daily papers is enlisted, and he telegraphs in his “special 
dispatches” what the French call an “appreciation of it.”2° 


The Nation documented its indictment of excess by printing some 
rococo nonsense, laughed uproariously at the “pinchbeck gewgaws 
of rhetoric,” seriously asked readers to compare fustian to other speci- 
mens more business-like in nature. This line of attack was pursued 
again and again, not for the purpose of enjoying a journalistic field 
day, but to demonstrate that outlandish rhetoric at once impeded 
and obfuscated important public business and that it must be re- 
garded as a symptom of the distressingly low state of the American 
mind and culture. 

The image of democratic society advanced by the writers was one 
in which public business was carried on by men of good will, personal 
integrity, and reasonableness, meeting in open debate, and weighing 
the merits of a question until wisdom prevailed and commanded as- 





9The Gift of The Gab,” Nation, III (July 26, 1866), 75. This is perhaps 
the best single article containing most of the critical themes on congressional 
debating which were hammered away at individually in later articles. 
10] bid. 
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sent. Unfortunately, thought the writers, this ideal was being 
sabotaged by the alarming influence of party discipline, caucuses, 
and committees. Rigid party control and “the reign of caucus have 
clipped the wings of public oratory.” 


Of the real parliamentary fighting — of the controversies which 
settle votes, trace outlines of policy, in which arguments pro and 
con are produced, and in which members show the real stuff they 
are made of, the country sees no more and knows no more than 
if it were governed by the Aulic Council or by the British 
Cabinet.12 


Legislation is prepared in secret conclave, and oratory is confined 
to indefinite praise of one party, abuse of the other. “Things are 
right not because they are right but because our party has proposed 
them; therefore, we are relieved from the necessity of giving any 
other reasons.”12 The use of party power to jam legislation through 
Congress militates against public interest in two ways: it reduces 
the chances for reasoned legislation, and it destroys the value which 
comes to the public from instruction through honest discussion. In 
an open appeal to congressmen, the Nation exclaimed: 


let them make Congressional debate what debate ought to be 
everywhere — a means of bringing out the better reason and the 
wiser policy — and we shall hear much less of the decadence of 
Congress, or the growing indifference of the people to what goes 
on at Washington.1% 


In an admirable passage, the Nation laid hold on the causes for 
the lamentable depths to which political speaking and debates had 
sunk. 


Much of this unfortunate state of things is to be ascribed to 
the want of sound education and literary taste and culture on 
the part of great numbers of the members; more still to the fact 
that the real work of legislation is really done secretly in com- 
mittee, and thus there is no need and no inducement to culti- 
vate the art of clear statement, close reasoning, and ready reply 





11] bid. 
12“Jamming Through,” Nation, LXV (Dec. 9, 1897), 448, 
13“Congress again Debating,” Nation LXXV (Apr. 24, 1902), 321. 
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in the open debates of the House and Senate; but more than 
all to the undue importance given in our colleges and schools to 
the mere “gift of the gab.”’24 


The passages which have been cited contain intimations of the 
correctives which Godkin and confreres proposed. They deserve fur- 
ther attention. “If we would restore it [effective congressional de- 
bating], we must restore the condition in which alone it can exist,” 
said the Nation.1*> And what were these “conditions” which “we 
must restore?” It is clear that Godkin’s thinking turned to the first 
half century of the country’s history before party loyalty and dis- 
cipline enabled the machine to ride rough shod over legislators who 
displayed independence of mind and conscience. The post-Appomat- 
tox years were marked by the supremacy of party dictatorship, sus- 
tained by party hacks, enforced by the power of patronage. It was 
not always so, for the statesmanship of the fathers was the produci 
of detachment of mind, and allegiance to values which transcended 
party loyalty. If, therefore, America would raise the tone of legis- 
lative debate, it must reject standards of the cross-roads in the exer- 
cise of political choice and evaluation of political conduct, and the 
legitimate claims of those who speak with the authority of com- 
petence, integrity, and taste must be recognized. In other words, 
qualitative considerations must be assigned greater weight in the art 
of democratic government, not preponderance to the quantitative. De 
Tocqueville was wrong in his assumptions that empty, inflated speak- 
ing is an inevitable part of democracy, thought Godkin. Uncultivat- 
ed Frenchmen and Englishmen are equally culpable. But it is only in 
America that competence goes unrecognized or is readily sacrificed 
to the demagoguery of the half-educated from the West and South.?® 
Only through the regenerative influence of education will competence 
and virtue be prized and the reckless tendency towards materialism 
under the aegis of power politics be checked. Restore the councils of 
the nation to men possessed of independent minds and moral sense. 
Then shake off stifling rules which kill debate, and once again public 
discussion will count for something. 





14“Gift of The Gab,” Joc. cit., 75. 

15“Interest in Parliamentary Oratory,” Nation, LXXII (May 9, 1901), 370. 

16Godkin, “Aristocratic Opinions of Democracy,” Problems of Modern De- 
mocracy, 1-67, passim. 
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Godkin and the Nation had much to say about education gen- 
erally, but I am compelled to confine myself to what was said about 
education for speaking in particular. Here was a subject worthy of 
attention, for to what purpose does such training contribute but to 
prepare young men for public responsibility? The writers took a 
dim view of what they observed. Clearly one must discount con- 
siderably the statement previously cited, that the low state of public 
address was chargeable “more than all to the undue importance given 
in our colleges and schools to the mere ‘gift of the gab.’”” Even so, 
the Nation’s campaign against the elocutionary training and influence 
possesses a devastating quality rarely equalled by more modern writ- 
ers who contemptuously reject its purposes and methods. These 
journalists held that current training was one of the chief sources of 
supply from which came the glut of stilted garrulity in the market 
places of ideas. Americans are naturally fluent and dexterous in 
speech, yet an inordinate amount of school time is spent in develop- 
ing what is already there. As a consequence, legitimate activities, 
acquisition of knowledge and the development of the mind, are forced 
to yield their priority to practice in “spouting.” The insidiousness 
of this kind of training and of contests provided by the schools makes 
oratory an art no more “respectable than comic singing.” 

A lively debate was waged in the columns of the Nation between 
Godkin and a reader on the merits of “rhetorical training.” The heart 
of Godkin’s views is contained in this passage: 


The remedy lies not in setting young men to spout in public 
before they have learned to think — and when their ideas are, 
in the main, merely detached memories of books — on subjects 
to which they themselves take some light fancy, but in training 
them in the art of reasoning, in the arrangement of materials, in 
the quick perception of relations, in penetrating to the heart of 
knotty questions and extracting essential facts. This is the 
proper work of education; and fluency, if it be not constitu- 
tionally wanting is sure to come afterwards in this country.17 


One is tempted to insist that this advice is not without its relevance 
to much of training for public speaking in our time, an application I 
reluctantly forego. Why is it, asked Godkin, that we have so much 





17“Rhetorical Training,” Nation, XX (Mar. 4, 1875), 145. Perhaps the best 
single critical article on speech training of the period published in the Nation. 
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native fluency to which is added training for additional fluency, yet 
are confronted with the spectacle of men in public life who bury their 
faces in reams of foolscap when forced to discuss a weighty public 
question? He answered by asserting that there was a misplaced em- 
phasis in speech education which neglected the mind and magnified 
the voice. Therefore, 


The art which we need most of all to cultivate amongst the 
young is the art of having something to say, and of saying it in 
clear, pure, unadorned English. This ought to be the aim of all 
college debating societies. There is nothing, if young men and 
members of Congress could be got to believe it, more difficult of 
its kind than to make a statement of facts perspicuously, or ar- 
range an argument logically; and if our “young men of promise” 
would devote the time which many of them spend at the very 
outset of their career in talking rant on the stump during can- 
vasses, to the study of good books and practice in composition, 
we should not only be better governed, but have legislative 
oratory of which we should not be ashamed. It is thought and 
not words that in the long run governs nations.1® 


Such, I believe, to be the essentials of Godkin’s thinking, and that 
of his associates, on the proper role of public address and the condi- 
tions necessary to support that role. The body of their discussion is 
contained in the view that “the very breath of life for public debate” 
is to have “the possibility of persuasion” rather than government by 
“a fine brute majority.”!® Godkin’s vision of a benign society ad- 
ministered by men of talent and virtue who sought wisdom and ac- 
commodation through debate, the product of abstract idealism to be 
sure, grew dim as party battles increased in intensity and the grip of 
power politics fastened itself with firmness upon the body politic. 
Unable to acclimate himself to the course of events, he showed an 
inability to reconcile himself to developments or to throw his weight 
in support of a people’s movement, as in 1896, even when it opposed 
that party whose pre-eminence in the second half of the century was 
largely responsible for shattering the ideals he nursed in his mind. 
Power is power, and it was an anathema to him. As Godkin ap- 
proached the end of his days, disillusionment was complete, and with 





18“The Gift of The Gab,” loc. cit., 75. 
19“Congress Again Debating, loc. cit., 320. 
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sadness he spoke of his need to look elsewhere than in America with 
moderate hope for the future of the race. 

A final word on the art of criticism portrayed in the writings. 
The breadth and contemporaneousness of view, the philosophical 
perspective and the analytical content of the articles, essays, jottings, 
and letters warrant an enthusiastic recommendation to present day 
readers interested in public address. Avoiding ponderousness and 
triviality, here is prose which compels interest through swiftness in 
movement, trenchant statement, and lively satire. Possibly these 
qualities can be suggested through a highly condensed report, com- 
bining paraphrases and verbatim statements, of a review of a volume 
of McKinley’s speeches published in 1896. Said the Nation’s re- 
viewer under the title, “Prosperity’s Advance Orator,”’ McKinley 
“belongs to Dr. Johnson’s category of men who not only are dull” 
but who “provoke dullness in others. . . . Substance and surface are 
all of a piece in his oratory; and whether you plunge into it or skim 
over it, the sense of touching something wooden is unmistakable. . . . 
Nothing can reconcile one to this dead level of monotony. . - . 
(There is, by the way, a deal of bad grammar in this McKinley tome, 
despite its revision by Mr. McKinley himself, assisted by the Ohio 
State Librarian).” The speeches are filled with exaggerated claims, 
as when “Pig-Iron Kelley” is represented as “a student and master 
of political economy . . . without a superior in the present genera- 
tion.” McKinley himself is a master of that variety of logic which 
enables him to vary his premises to suit the conclusions he wishes his 
listeners to draw. Thus he is enabled to argue that protective tariffs 
have the unique power of conferring national benefits with absolutely 
no increase in cost to the consumer. 


And few can she [America] have had able to invite comparison 
with McKinley on a theme as “The American Home.” His 
panegyric on that institution, his stern and unyielding opposition 
to everything that threatens it, his defiance, in his own single 
person, of all its enemies, his bold assertion that “the good home 
makes the good citizen, and the good citizen makes wholesome 
public sentiment” — who, we ask, can read or hear all this with- 
out paying the orator the tribute of a tear, or mayhap a 
groan??° 





20Nation, LXII (June 18, 1896), 466. 
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Unquestionably this item and the other writings will prove more 
rewarding in ideas and enjoyment when read in entirety. As a final 
judgment, I must plead ignorance of the existence in contemporary 
journalism of anything comparable to the sustained interest and 
capable criticism directed to public speaking which Edwin Lawrence 
Godkin and the Nation provided in the nineteenth century. 











THE BELL FAMILY: A DYNASTY IN SPEECH 
FREDERICK W. HABERMAN* 


It is a pleasure to write of a family that made a million dollars 
because its members knew something about speech. For the tele- 
phone, most valuable patent in American history, was invented by a 
specialist in elocution who had inherited his interest from his father 
and his grandfather. In my discussion of this unusual family, I pro- 
pose first, to give in brief compass a biographical identification of 
these three geniuses of the Bell family: Alexander, the father, Mel- 
ville, the son, and Graham, the grandson; second, to explain the fam- 
ily’s conception of elocution in relation to the hundred year tradition 
of the elocutionary movement; and third, to indicate the special con- 
tribution which they made to learning. 

Alexander Bell, born in 1790, departed from the original tradition 
of the family. In St. Andrews, Scotland, the Bell family had for 
many generations been shoemakers. But Alexander, an independent, 
vigorous, talented person, preferred wearing the buskins to fashion- 
ing them. He tried the theatre in St. Andrews first; then in Edin- 
burgh. But, like many an actor before him, he left the stage to follow 
a career as a teacher of the new art of elocution. Both privately and 
under the aegies of the University at St. Andrews, he taught elocution 
and practiced speech correction. About 1825 he moved to London, 
where until his death in 1865, he had a distinguished career as teacher 
and as writer of at least three books on elocution. 

Alexander had two sons, both of whom became experts in speech 
at an early age. David Charles, born in 1817, opened a school of 
elocution in Dublin about the time he reached his majority. After 
36 years in Dublin, he retired and came to Canada where he died 
in 1902. 

The second son, Alexander Melville, more important to our story, 
was born in 1819. He taught first in Newfoundland, then in London 
as his father’s assistant. Having decided to settle in America, he 
went to Edinburgh to bid adieu to old friends. But there he met a 





*Assistant Professor of Speech, University of Wisconsin. 
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new one and married her; whereupon he advertised in the city direc- 
tory as “Professor of Elocution and the Art of Speech” and settled 
down to stay. 

Thus, with one son in Edinburgh, the other in Dublin, and the 
father in London, the Bell family played a leading part in the de- 
velopment of elocution in the three capital cities of Great Britain. 

Upon the death of his father in 1865, Melville moved to London. 
With the publication there of Visible Speech in 1867 and his lectures 
the following year at Lowell Institute in Boston, his reputation be- 
came international. 

Two of Melville’s sons died in early manhood. The third son, 
Alexander Graham, survived ill health to become a leading figure in 
speech research as well as to invent the telephone, a quaint diversion 
of talent. 

As a boy in his teens, Graham built a talking machine; at sixteen 
he taught elocution; from 1868 to 1870 he was his father’s partner; 
in 1871 he taught speech to the deaf in a Boston school; the next year 
he opened a normal school for the training of teachers of the deaf; in 
1873 he was appointed professor of vocal physiology in the School 
of Oratory at Boston University; in 1878, two years after receiving 
his initial patents on the telephone, he delivered a series of lectures 
in elocution at Oxford University; until the end of his life in 1922 
he was interested in problems of speech, and most particularly in the 
teaching of speech to the deaf. 

The Bell family was united not only by bonds of affection but 
also by its common professional interest. Life in any of the Bell 
homes was a continuous and lively seminar in problems of speech. 
In order to understand their thoughts on these problems, let us, with 
the hindsight denied to their seminars, examine the elocutionary 
movement of which they were a part. 

We find it difficult today to understand the hold that the elocu- 
tionary movement could have exerted on the brilliant, original minds 
of the Bell family. That is because we do not perceive the elocu- 
tionary movement for what it was in fact: something dynamic to its 
participants. To the Bells, and to many others, the movement of- 
fered an outlet for pedagogical skill, for creative research in delivery, 
and for release of inventive aptitude. It is. the barrenness of the 
movement which we remember today and not its fruitfullness. 
Both the fruitfullness and the barrenness were inherent in the 
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methods of the elocutionists. For the elocutionists traded old meth- 
ods for new. They consciously applied to the subject of delivery the 
new precepts of rationalism and of scientific investigation so splen- 
didly employed by the English in virtually all fields of endeavor after 
the 16th century. The areas of the subject which they singled out 
for scientific scrutiny were gesture, voice management, vocal produc- 
tion and pronunciation. The elocutionists observed phenomena in 
these four areas, they classified the phenomena observed, they con- 
structed theories, and they invented symbolic language for all parts of 
the theory. Sometimes they were remarkably successful. Thus, in the 
area of pronunciation, they developed the first pronouncing diction- 
aries in the language, devising methods still in use today. In the area 
of vocal production, they worked for a hundred years to formulate a 
system of phonetic characters, and under Melville Bell came closer to 
ultimate success, They began the scientific study of speech defects, 
their schools of elocution being in part the prototypes of our modern 
speech laboratories. In the areas of voice management and gesture 
their methods of scientific investigation did lead, however, to barren 
subtleties, For in their zeal to classify and symbolize every action 
of the body or voice, they forgot about the human being who gov- 
erned that action. Delivery as a humanistic, psychological study 
was the only area neglected by the elocutionists. It was a fatal omis- 
sion. For delivery became, under their efforts, a set of postures and 
maneuvers artifically related to the sense of the material and to the 
perceptions of the speaker. 

The Bells epitomized both the strengths and the weaknesses in this 
tradition of elocution, The family’s chief textbook, A New Elucida- 
tion of the Principles of Elocution, written by Melville with help from 
father and brother, was published in 1849, one hundred and one years 
after the appearance of the first book carrying the term elocution in 
its title, In this book, the Bells offer the best thought on the various 
divisions of elocution. They endorse the elocutionary techniques: the 
use of exercises, the training of the voice in vocal gymnastics; the use 
of notation to indicate meaning, stress, rhythm, and gesture; the in- 
culcation of correctness and elegance in pronunciation and articula- 
tion. They follow the scientific, mechanistic bent of the movement. 

To this mechanistic philosophy, however, the Bells supplied, at 
least in part, the corrective of the humane and the liberal. Their 
“manifesto” on elocution, introductory to the New Elucidation, is a 
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humanistic document. It reveals them revolted by the textbooks of 
the day which treated the subject too narrowly; by those teachers, 
who, in multiplying rules, led the student to learn by “imitation”; 
and by the practice of the time which made an “idle display in Reci- 
tation” the chief end of instruction. Furthermore, the Bells were 
teachers in the liberal tradition. They insisted upon rules, but upon 
rules in happy conjunction with a master. They believed that elicit- 
ing personal insight, judgment, discrimination, emotional sensitivity, 
intellectual penetration was as much a part of the pedagogy of elocu- 
tion as developing flexible voices and adaptable gestures. They pro- 
vided elbow room for individuality, liberating at least some of the 
genius their pupils possessed. 

The Bell’s specialized contributions to learning were concentrated 
in the area of vocal production. Alexander, the first Bell, investi- 
gated speech defectiveness. He reasoned that a person could never 
achieve a pleasing delivery if his production of sound was faulty. 
After some twenty years of observation and experimentation, he pub- 
lished in 1836 a book called Stammering and Other Impediments of 
Speech. I have not seen this book, but various references suggest 
that it is notable for its scientific discussion of vocal physiology and 
for its forthrightness in dispelling the astonishing air of mystery that 
surrounded the art of speech therapy. 

Melville, the second Bell, concentrated his interest on the inven- 
tion of a rational system of phonetics. He had two main problems 
to solve. The first of these was the scientific classification of speech 
sounds. What Bell did in effect was to reverse the methods of in- 
vestigation previously used. Heretofore, experimenters had begun 
with sound and then had tried to describe the physiological positions 
of the articulative organs when producing the sounds, There seems 
nothing basically faulty with this method, yet it did not achieve the 
results desired, What Bell did was to begin with the physiological 
positions of the organs and then determine what sounds he could 
make, Now, by modifying in a systematic way each of the articula- 
tors in turn, he obtained different sounds which formed a con- 
catenated progression, Bell’s solution to the problem, then, was 
physiological as opposed to acoustical. 

The second problem was to construct a set of symbols which 
would embody the whole classification of sounds, would represent the 
place of each sound in the classification, and would indicate the 
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means by which the sound is produced. The foundation of the sym- 
bolic system which he devised is a kind of pictograph, each part of 
which indicates some action on the part of the articulative organs. 
This system, which he called “visible speech” had immediate ac- 
ceptance among scholars, was a predecessor of the present IPA, and 
most glorious of all, is mentioned in Shaw’s preface to Pygmalion. 

Graham, the third Bell, was a genius in applied science in the 
area of vocal production. His first achievement was the modification 
and application of his father’s symbols for the teaching of speech to 
the deaf. As teacher, lecturer, writer of 47 publications; as scientific 
investigator in the field of visible speech using his father’s system, 
the manometric capsule, and the phonautograph; as lobbyist, propa- 
gandist, and legislative consultant; as philanthropist who gave some 
$300,000 to the cause, Graham did more than any man in history to 
bring normal speech to the deaf. 

His second and more dramatic achievement was the invention of 
the telephone. The idea occurred to him when he was eighteen. 
After he had made some elementary experiments on the resonance of 
vowels, he was given a copy of Helmholtz’s work explaining how to 
manufacture a synthetic vowel by means of electromagnetically con- 
trolled tuning forks. Unable to read the German text, Graham con- 
cluded from looking at the charts that Helmholtz had transmitted the 
sound of a vowel over a wire. When, three years later, he discovered 
the error, he decided to do what Helmholtz had never dreamed of 
doing. 

The secret of electric transmission of speech which he thereafter 
discovered, seems far removed indeed from elocution. But it is only 
a step farther removed than dictionaries of pronunciation, systems 
of phonetics, and clinics for speech therapy. All of these were sired 
by elocution. The parent died, but the progeny prospered. 

While the parent movement lived, the three generations of the 
Bell family were its most influential representatives in the nineteenth 
century. For a hundred years, they poured out publications, made 
brilliant additions to our knowledge of speech, and educated more 
than their share of the populace on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
Bells were indeed a dynasty in speech. 














THE MULTIPLE STAGE AS USED FOR CONTINENTAL 
RELIGIOUS PLAYS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


ANDREW H. ErsKINE* 


To one who has studied the stagecraft of medieval England, the 
use of pageants (stages mounted on carts) seems so ingenious and 
satisfactory that it is hard to realize that this method is neither the 
logical development of the staging of liturgical plays inside the 
churches, nor the common method of presentation except in England. 
It might be noted, however, that the rolling stage was not unknown 
in other countries, notably in Flanders! and in Spain,? where the 
device coexisted with the more common method, the multiple stage. 

Although it appears in several forms, the multiple stage always 
had two basic principles underlying its use: one, that all the different 
places where the successive actions take place be set side by side; 
and, two, that the spectator change his position as he follows the 
actors from one scene to the next (much as one does at circus side- 
shows today) or, as was more frequently the case, remain stationary 
and follow the action with his eyes from one locale to the next, all the 
scenes being simultaneously visible. Because of the latter principle, 
the multiple stage is sometimes termed the simultaneous stage. 

To demonstrate that this method of staging is the direct outgrowth 
of that of the liturgical drama which begins with the Quem Quaeritis 
in the ninth century, let us review briefly a twelfth century presenta- 
tion of this Easter play in Prague.* The three priests, representing 
the three Maries, enter slowly as though looking for something. At 
the entrance to the choir they pause to buy ointments from an 
unguentarius (a character, by the way, for which there is no scrip- 
tural warrant). They then proceed to the sepulchre, located within 
or near the sanctuary. The dialogue with the “angel” follows and 





*Director of Dramatics, Muhlenberg College. 

1Gustave Cohen, Histoire de la Mise en Scéne dans la Théétre, Religieus 
Francais du Moyen Age (Paris, 1926), 69. Cited hereafter as Histoire de la 
Mise en Scéne. 

2William H. Shoemaker, The Multiple Stage In Spain During the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries (Princeton, N. J., 1935). 

3Cohen, Histoire de la Mise en Scéne, 70. 

4E. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1903), II, 31-34. 
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the tomb is shown to be empty. Rejoicing, the “Maries” reenter the 
choir and tell the news to two of their fellows who, representing St. 
Peter and St. John, make their way to the sepulchre, and the play 
proceeds to its conclusion. In this presentation in church by clergy 
we see exhibited both of the above mentioned principles of the mul- 
tiple stage. 

It is wholly logical that, when the religious drama ceased to be 
liturgical and moved outside the confines of the church, the same 
style of presentation should be followed. And it was, as is clearly 
indicated by the manuscript of the oldest known French drama which 
dates from the twelfth century. The introductory rubric, written in 
Latin as are the stage directions, shows plainly that this work was 
presented outside a church, the door of which represents the portal 
of Heaven. Three other localities are also shown: Paradise (the 
Garden of Eden), Earth, Hell. The first of these was placed “in loco 
eminenciori” which phrase Mantzius translates as “in a rather promi- 
nent place.”> From this he argues that all three locations laid out 
on the ground level some distance away from the church door, Para- 
dise to the left of the audience, Hell to the right, and the open space 
between representing Earth, with minor properties such as sacrificial 
stones, etc., to designate various localities on Earth.® His theory is 
well worked out; however, two other great authorities disagree with 
him. Cohen translates the Latin “sur un lieu assez éleve,’? while 
Chambers uses the phrase, “in a raised spot.”’® Both men reconstruct 
the setting as follows: Paradise on the church porch, with Earth and 
Hell below, possibly on ground level. This is an interesting scholarly 
quibble with much to be said for both opinions, although Mantzius 
is outvoted two to one. 

In any event, we know that in the twelfth century a play was 
presented out of doors on a multiple stage consisting of four different 
loca (the common term in medieval manuscripts for designated 
places.) Of the four, only Paradise (Eden) is described in any de- 
tail. Here is the quotation in full: 





5Karl Mantzius, History of Theatrical Art, 6 vols. (New York, 1937), II, 9. 
6] bid., 56ff. 
7Gustave Cohen, Le Theatre en France au Moyen Age, 2 vols. (Paris, 1928), 
I, 25. 
8Chambers, The Medieval Stage, II, 80. 
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A Paradise is to be made in a raised spot, with curtains and 
cloths of silk hung round it at such a height that persons in the 
Paradise may be visible from the shoulders upwards. Fragrant 
flowers and leaves are to be set round about and divers trees put 
therein with hanging fruit, so as to give the likeness of a most 
delicate spot.® 


Obviously from the description much time and expense were lavished 
on this part of the setting. The unknown entrepreneur must have 
been a forbear of Ziegfield, a fact born out by a description later 
in the text of the fig leaf raiment of Adam and Eve. 

On Earth not much effort was expanded. According to the trinity 
(Mantzius, Chambers, and Cohen), it seems to have been a neutral 
open space much like the Elizabethan platform stage which could 
represent any part of the world merely by the actors’ saying so. How- 
ever, two sacrificial stones for Cain and Abel are required by the text, 
as are several benches.1° 

The modern scholar might well wish the author of the manuscript 
had been a little more explicit about the representation of Hell. Only 
the door of Hell is specifically mentioned in the text and there is no 
indication of whether or not the inside was visible to the audience. 
Perhaps it was only a portal, as was commonly the case in Spain,” 
or possibly it was depicted in a rudimentary form of the elaborate, 
mechanically complicated maison that was the usual representation 
in later French and German plays. Cohen conjectures that even in 
this early time it was “a ferocious mouth which opened to give pas- 
sage to the demons and which was built against a tower of a fortress 
whence sometimes came sinister smoke.”12 Certainly smoke is called 
for in the text as is a clash of pots and pans, but there is no line in 
the text, as given by the cited authorities, which describes the setting 
itself. 

The next step in the development of the medieval stage dates pre- 
sumably from the same century, the Norman French Resurrection 
play. Here the setting has become more complicated, requiring thir- 





9]bid., 80. 
10Mantzius, History of Theatrical Art, II, 58. 
11Shoemaker, The Multiple Stage in Spain During The Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Centuries, 24. 
12Cohen, Histoire de la Mise en Scéne, 53. 
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teen different Joca (termed liewx and mansions) according to Cham- 
bers, but only eleven according to Cohen.1* The discrepancy arises 
from the fact that Chambers counts Galilée and Emmaus as repre- 
sented places, whereas Cohen puts the scenes acted at these places 
on the neutral scaffolding. 

Not only do the authorities disagree on the number, but also on 
the manner of arrangement of the /oca. Chambers would place them 
around the edge of an oblong, the cross standing at one end and 
Galilée at the other with Emmaus in the center.15 Cohen, on the 
other hand, would arrange the /oca in a straight line with Heaven at 
the audience’s left and Hell at the right with the other places ranged 
between.1® Just to make the difference complete, Mantzius, although 
more nearly agreeing with Cohen, would spread the /oca in a flattened 
semicircle with Heaven on the audience’s left and Hell on the right.17 
This writer would not presume to champion one arrangement as op- 
posed to the others because each of the authorities can point to one 
or more drawings of later stages to show what their conception 
evolved into and because the entire problem is based on a fragmentary 
text in rather obscure medieval French. 

During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, although there 
was much dramatic activity on the Continent, no records or drawings 
have been preserved for us which would clarify or augment our 
knowledge of the stagecraft of the times. It is in the fifteenth cen- 
tury that we gain our first visual knowledge of medieval staging, 
this being derived from an engraving by one Jean Foquet, who was 
something of an expert in the staging methods of his day, being a 
director as well as an artist.18 This informative picture is repro- 
duced with greater or less fidelity in most books dealing with the 
drama. In it we see a stage some four or five feet high, backed by a 
two storied structure, the upper part of which seems to represent 
various localities, heaven, a palace, etc., with only Hell, in the form 
of a dragon’s mouth, being located on the stage level.19 The bottom 





13Chambers, The Medieval Stage, II, 83ff. 
14Cohen, Le Theatre en France au Moyen Age, I, 24. 
15Chambers, The Medieval Stage, II, 80. 

16Cohen, Histoire de la Mise en Scéne, 53. 
17Mantzius, History of Theatrical Art, II, 61-62. 

18] bid., 64. 

19Chambers, The Medieval Stage, I1, 66-67. 
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story, according to Mantzius, was used as dressing rooms,?° but 
Cohen takes a left-handed dig at the Dane in a footnote, after having 
said in the text that the lower level accommodated a large part of 
the audience. This he states is quite clear from an attentive exami- 
nation of the engraving which he insinuates Mantzius did not make.?2 
Fortunately Chambers is silent on the point, or very likely we would 
have another three sided argument. This writer is inclined to agree 
with Cohen, but offers the comment that such standees had a poor 
view of the proceedings if much action took place on the upper level. 
However, the presence of a ladder in the picture would lead one to 
believe that the stage floor was the scene of most of the action and 
that the upper level was used principally as a place for the actors to 
wait until they were required on stage, a custom often followed in 
medieval Germany.?? 

This picture would lead one to believe that the stage was quite 
deep and rather narrow. However, we may be safe in assuming that 
this curious proportioning is the result of the artist’s foreshortening 
to bring out greater detail (there is a wealth of it) in the foreground. 
Or it may be that the artist was hampered in his conception by the 
narrowness of the page he was required to use. 

That the picture is not in proper perspective is borne out by the 
fact that the dimensions of stages contemporary with it are preserved, 
such as those of St. Marcel. Here the stage was approximately 
sixty feet long with a depth of fifteen feet.2? Nor are these excep- 
tional dimensions, the stage at Rouen in 1474 being about 100 feet 
long.24 This must be considered as truly magnificent, not to say 
expensive, since a much smaller stage at Romans in 1501 cost more 
than 8000 prewar francs for materials and 1100 more for labor. This, 
amounting to almost $2000 in our money, was expended on a stage to 
be used only once and does not include the cost of paint, draperies, 
effects, furniture, or properties, just that of the bare scaffolding and 
mansions.25 Of course it must be realized that after the performance 





20Mantzius, History of Theatrical Art, Il, 66-67. 
21Cohen, Histoire de la Mise en Scéne, 86. 
22Martha F. Bellinger, A Short History of the Drama (New York, 1927), 
129. 
23Cohen, Histoire de la Mise en Scéne, 187. 
24]bid. 
25] bid., 89-90. 
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the stage was dismantled and the scrap sold for what it would bring. 
On the other hand, we must remember that all this was done without 
hope of monetary gain for no admission was charged or collection 
taken at most presentations. Truly they loved God and the drama, 
or possibly one should reverse the order. 

So did the citizens of Mons in 1501 when an eight day long Pas- 
sion Play was presented which contained over 150 speaking parts. 
No drawing of the stage for this survives, but Cohen in 1925 pub- 
lished a reprint of a manuscript which he discovered, Le Livre de 
Conduite du Regisseur et le compte des Déepenses pour le Mystere de 
la Passion Joué a Mons en 1501. Although this work was not avail- 
able to the present writer, Cohen in his Thédtre en France au Moyen 
Age, Volume I, gives a summary of the highlights of the manuscript.?® 
If space permitted it would be interesting to give a complete transla- 
tion of these pages. But that being impossible, the summary is sum- 
marized. 

In the Grand Place de Mons a scaffold, about forty by eight 
metres, was erected. On it were arranged an unknown number of 
mansions; seventy were required for the play, but many did double 
duty. For example, the dwelling of Adam, used on the first day, be- 
came in a later episode the home of Mary and Jesus. The usual 
Heaven and Hell were in their traditional positions at opposite ends 
of the stage, but several new Joca were featured, notably Mount 
Tabor, the scene of the Transfiguration, and, “fort goiutée des 
badauds” (strongly relished by the groundlings), a pond which could 
accommodate a small vessel and its oarsmen. It should be noted that 
unlike other French medieval stages, the mansions were not lined up 
in a straight or curved row across the back, but set out in zigzag dis- 
order like a medieval street. One might well wish that some enter- 
prising artist of the period had left us at least a sketch of this setting 
which sounds so interesting. 

The only French medieval stage, other than that for the Mystére 
de Ste. Appoline recorded by Foquet (which we have already dis- 
cussed), is the famous one at Valenciennes in the year of 1547. This 
gravure is reproduced frequently because the clarity of its details 
admits no argument. Although the dimensions are not given on the 
drawing, Petit de Julleville conjectures that it was about fifty metres 





26] bid., 69-72. 
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long and about half as deep.27 Along the back of it were ranged 
from left to right (of the audience) Paradise, a room, Nazareth, the 
Temple, Jerusalem, a Palace, the House of Bishops (elders? ), la Porte 
Dorée, the sea, Limbo, and, of course, our old favorite, Hell. Three 
of the mansions (the palace, the ‘Temple, and the room) were raised 
several steps above the stage floor and covered by a more or less 
elaborate roof supported by thin columns, Paradise being located on 
the roof of the room. Four other /oca (Nazareth, Jerusalem, the 
House of Bishops, and the Porte Dorée) are merely sections of wall, 
pierced by more or less ornate gates and turreted. Limbo is a square 
tower of real or painted stonework having a large barred window 
from which peek the Old Testament prophets. As usual the most 
elaborate structure is Hell. A word picture hardly suffices and the 
reader might well examine the detailed reproduction following page 
70 in Cohen, Histoire de la Mise en Scéne dans le Théatre Religieux 
Francais, it being somewhat clearer than that in Cheney. Briefly it 
is also a stonework structure, three stories high surmounted by 
demons and dragons. As usual, its entrance is a dragon’s mouth and 
through it and a number of window like portals one can see the 
damned cozily toasting and suffering other more ingenious torments. 

However interesting Heel seems to be, the modern reader will find 
even more engaging the rudimentary form of Aquacade, labeled “Le 
Mer.” Although Petit de Julleville estimates its size at ten feet 
square,?8 pictured on it is a full rigged barque. In it Peter and the 
other disciples fished, and on it Jesus, no doubt, walked. Such was 
the realism of our ancestors. 

Before taking leave of the French medieval stage, we should note 
that in 1402 a group, known as the Confréres de les Passion, was 
granted letters patent by Charles VI which gave them the exclusive 
right to perform les mystéres in Paris. This right they exercised until 
1548 when the production of religious plays was forbidden. The rea- 
son the group is mentioned in this paper is that it produced its plays, 
on a simplified multiple stage indoors, first at the Hépital de la 
Trinité and later at the Hétel de Flandre.2® Theirs is believed to be 
the first indoor theater. 





27de Julleville, Petit, Le Thédtre en France (Paris, 1923), 28. 

28/bid. 

29E. Abry, C. Audic, and P. Crouzet, Histoire Illustrée de la Littérature 
Frangaise (Paris, 1926), 39. 
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The reader may well wonder why so much of this paper has been 
devoted to the medieval stage in France. The reason is clear. In 
France was the greatest flowering of the drama, with the possible 
exception of England, that the Middle Ages knew. The drama not 
only bulks larger in France, but it was elaborated there earlier and 
more of its records have been preserved for us in that country. To 
complete the subject, however, let us examine what happened in 
other countries on the Continent. 

In Spain, an intensely devout nation, the drama never became 
truly secular, remaining within the precincts of the church buildings 
long after it had moved out in other countries. This did not make 
the stagecraft much less elaborate, if at all, but it did throw the em- 
phasis from Hell to Heaven. Instead of a mansion, raised but little 
above its fellows, as Heaven was presented on the French stage, the 
Spaniards depicted that locality by a platform suspended from the 
ceiling of the church where the play was being presented. The 
stage directions of the fifteenth century Assumption play clearly in- 
dicate that Heaven was a practicable structure which could open and 
close, being situated just under the dome of the Cathedral in Valen- 
cia. A pulley like mechanism, known as an araceli, enabled the actors 
to rise and descend as the script required. However, the rest of the 
set was much less elaborate, having only five other loca, the principal 
one being in the center and representing the Blessed Virgin’s House. 
All these were placed on a scaffold stage running across the front of 
the nave.3° Hell was, alas, only a door, set possibly in the front of 
the platform. From it came noise, but no fireworks, no scenes of 
torture, no demons for comic relief. The Spanish are a serious race. 

The sixteenth century Spanish stage unimaginatively followed the 
fifteenth. Heaven became more elaborate, more complicated and 
larger. The aracelis multiplied in number and flying angels were 
introduced, while the number of /oca increase, sometimes taking up 
the whole church in addition to the specially constructed scaffolding. 
In at least one performance (Huesca 1581), Hell was represented as 
a dragon’s mouth.31 Later in the century the theater moved out of 
doors taking up the English method of the wagon stage which per- 
sisted in Spain until the eighteenth century.? 





30Shoemaker, The Multiple Stage in Spain, 29-30. 
31Jbid., 40ff. 
32] bid., 124. 
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As in Spain, the drama in Italy remained throughout the middle 
ages under the supervision of the Church or purely religious societies, 
although it was not always presented in church buildings proper. 
Refectories and cloisters of monasteries were during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries for the productions of the sacre rappresen- 
tazione, to use the most common nomenclature of the country, al- 
though the works were sometimes known as devozione.33 As early 
as 1375 performances in the churches were common, the stage again 
being a scaffold in front of the screen which separated the choir from 
the nave. Because of the traditional Italian love of display we may 
assume that the staging was lavish, although our actual knowledge of 
the presentations is scant because of the paucity of texts.34 

Before taking leave of the Italian scene, one should note how 
splendidly a Stella (Epiphany play) was staged by clerics in 1336 at 
Milan. A truly multiple stage was used: the city streets, the columns 
of San Lorenzo, and the Church of San Eustorgio. To be brief, the 
Magi with many attendants rode, marvelously costumed, through the 
streets to pause at San Lorenzo where Herod was seated. Having 
acquired directions from him, they rode to San Eustorgio, which 
represented Bethlehem, the manger, complete with ox and ass, being 
at the high altar.25 Obviously this was more of a pageant than a 
play and it was difficult, if not impossible, for an individual spectator 
to see the whole performance. Certainly the multiple stage can grow 
no larger. 

The last country to be considered, Germany, also made use of the 
multiple stage, although in a somewhat altered version, for the 
“arena theater” was originated not at the University of Washington 
in the twentieth century, but in Germany during the 15th Century, 
if not in Cornwall earlier. Extant are two relatively complete stage 
plans for two German Passion plays, or to be more exact a German 
play (Donaueschigen) and a German-Swiss (Lucerne). The former 
is from a late fifteenth century manuscript while the latter is taken 
from the director’s records of the late sixteenth century. Although 
there is some variation between the two plans, notably that the latter 
is more involved and complicated, there is one feature in common. 





33Bellinger, A Short History of the Drama, 128-129. 
34Chambers, The Medieval Stage, I, 92-93. 
35] bid. 
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The spectators stood or sat on three, probably four, sides of the stage, 
many of the audience being above the acting level as they sat in 
“bleachers” or viewed the proceedings from windows of buildings sur- 
rounding the market places where these dramas were presented.?® 

At Donaueschingen where the play was simpler, only twenty-eight 
loca being required for this two day performance, twenty-two Hofe 
or Standen, to use the German terms now, are noted on the plan. 
These are irregularly arranged in a rather long, narrow oblong with 
Heaven and Hell at the extremities. Missing from the drawing are 
several loca called for by the script, the most notable omission being 
that of the Temple.27 Our authority, Evans, conjectures that this is 
only a rough drawing for the stage plan of the second day (it was 
not bound in with the script merely being inserted between two 
leaves), and that there was some double use of loca which represented 
one place the first day and another the second. This fact would ac- 
count for only twenty-two loca being shown on the drawing although 
twenty-eight are required for the two day performance.?8 

Looking at the plan, one notes that the acting space is divided in 
three parts by double lines, pierced by doors, which trisect the draw- 
ing laterally. Evans, apparently the only person to make a detailed 
study of the work, which Chambers glosses over lightly enough, pre- 
sents the interesting thesis that very likely the two end sections were 
elevated above the central portion, citing as proof the fact that ac- 
cording to the script, actors were supposed to rise out of graves placed 
in the upper end, a scene which would be difficult to stage if the 
graves were really dug into the earth.3® 

The same writer offers another interesting idea, namely, that the 
Hofe in this play, unlike those in any others, were not roofed over as 
a roof would make it impossible for spectators in second story win- 
dows to see what was going on in the Hofe below them, For this he 
gives no proof but logical inference.*° 

It is possible to get a very clear picture of the Lucerne play, 
thanks to the efforts of Herr Regisseur Renward Cysat. This harried 





86M. Blakemore Evans, The Passion Play of Lucerne (New York, 1943), 138. 
37Id., “The Staging of the Donaueschingen Passion Play,” Modern Language 
Review (XV), 73. 
88] bid., 282-283. 
39]bid., 71-72. 
40] bid, 
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sixteenth century director in the turmoil of presenting this gigantic 
Passion play (165 actors, 309 roles) found time to keep completely 
detailed records, including sketches, for the two productions he put 
on, those of 1593 and 1597.41 Our knowledge of the details of his 
staging is helped out by the fact that the Lucerne Weinmarkt, where 
the play was given, is still preserved without any substantial change 
from its sixteenth century appearance. Although slightly irregular, 
its overall dimensions are sixty-two metres in length by 24 metres at 
its widest point. Of this, however, only 38 metres of its length were 
utilized as the Theatrum, and part of the width on each side was re- 
served for standees.*2 One can hardly conceive of how Cysat ar- 
ranged the required eighty-eight Hofe and Standen. Yet he did, 
albeit over a period of two days, which fact allowed him to rearrange 
and rename various /oca, only eighteen being the same on both days. 
His arrangements were so detailed and so complicated that they are 
impossible to give here. It is sufficient for illustrative purposes to say 
that Heaven was a scaffold swung between two oriel windows of the 
inn at the eastern end of the square. Hell was a dragon’s mouth at 
the northwest corner, the rest of the western end being taken up by 
a platform several feet high which was built around a permanent 
fountain and on which were arranged various loca in addition to those 
along the sides and those in the center of the square.43 This produc- 
tion marks the highpoint of the development of the medieval stage 
in Germany. 

Such was the history of the mutliple stage from the twelfth to 
the sixteenth century. But we must not think of the multiple stage 
as an obsolete form. Aithough it flourished chiefly in the period cov- 
ered by this paper, it is still in occasional use today, sometimes modi- 
fied by later developments, the most famous example being at 
Oberammergau, where until the beginning of World War II, the 
Passion Play was presented on a modified form of multiple stage, 
which is referred to by Cheney,** and well illustrated by Mantzius.*® 
No doubt when the Oberammergau play is revived, the multiple stage 
will be in active use again. 





41] bid., 117. 
42] bid., 139. 
43]bid., 141-149. 
44Sheldon Cheney, The Theatre (New York, 1945), 176. 
45Mantzius, A History of Theatrical Art, II, plate I, 30. 











GRADUATE STUDY IN ORAL INTERPRETATION 
CHARLES PRICE GREEN* 


Apropos of graduate work in interpretation, I should like first of 
all to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor Robert Clark, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, who was so kind as to send me a copy of a paper 
he presented at one of the interpretative sectional meetings at the 
1948 annual convention of the Western Speech Association. This 
paper is entitled: “Research Possibilities in Interpretation.” I am 
also indebted to the members of the Committee on “Problems in 
Interpretation,” a study committee of The Speech Association of 
America, and particularly to Professor Wallace Bacon of Northwest- 
ern University, for his paper, “Graduate Studies in Interpretation,” 
presented to the Executive Council of the Speech Association of 
America at the convention in Washington in 1948 as a part of the 
report of this study committee.1 It seems significant that the West- 
ern Speech Association, the Southern Speech Association, and the 
Speech Association of America as well, should exhibit such interest 
in graduate work in interpretation as is evidenced by their programs 
and the committe I have mentioned. 

These evidences of concern with interpretation cause one to won- 
der whether resurgence of interest in this field is under way, whether 
it is felt or feared that the possibilities of research in the field have 
been exhausted, whether there are those who believe that oral in- 
terpretation is not a proper field for concentration at the Ph.D. level 
(and there are some who hold this belief), or whether the interest is 
due to the feeling on the part of some (and I must confess that it is 
a point of view) that there are limitless possibilities within the field 
which have as yet scarcely been touched. 

In approaching these two problems, I should like first to present 
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the results of a brief questionnaire which I submitted to 17 institu- 
tions, fifteen of which replied. The two institutions contacted which 
did not reply were the University of Iowa and the University of 
Denver. Of the fifteen institutions replying, twelve offer the doc- 
toral program in at least some phase or phases of speech. 

The first question asked was: Does your institution offer interpre- 
tation as a field of concentration at the M. A. level? At the Ph.D. 
level? 

Representatives of the following institutions replied in the affir- 
mative for both levels: 


Columbia University 
University of Wisconsin 
Louisiana State University 
Northwestern University 
University of Michigan 


The University of California replied that graduate work is not 
offered in Speech, but that concentration in interpretation at both 
levels is permitted in the School of Education. The University of 
Illinois replied “Yes” at the M. A. level and “Theoretically yes; but 
practically no,” at the Ph.D level. The University of Minnesota re- 
plied, ‘“We would admit an interpretation candidate whose disserta- 
tion plan seemed adequate, to candidacy for the Ph.D. Such a can- 
didate would be expected, however, to elect two additional areas of 
study within the field of speech.” This or a similar qualification of 
course applies to the majority of institutions who offer the Ph.D. The 
University of Missouri, Ohio State University, Purdue University, 
and the University of Oregon, reply ‘““No” to both questions. The 
latter institution has just instituted graduate work in speech. The 
University of Washington and the University of Oklahoma reply 
“Yes” at the M. A. level. Neither of these institutions offer the 
Ph.D. program in speech, although this program is now being con- 
sidered at the University of Oklahoma. The reply of New York Uni- 
versity at the M. A. level is not clear, but probably means “Yes”; at 
the Ph.D. level the reply is, we “do not consider oral interpretation 
a subject for concentration at the Ph.D. level.” 

The second question was: “If interpretation is not recognized as 
a field of graduate research at the doctoral level in your institution, 
please state briefly the reasons:” Six institutions replied specifically 
to this question as follows: 
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University of Missouri: We certainly think it is a field of 
graduate study but we do not have a permanent member of our 
staff who has a doctoral degree in this field. 

Ohio State University: It is not regarded here as worthy of 
separate status. We have only one course so titled. Most of 
our work in interpretation is included in courses in acting, radio, 
and public speaking. 

University of Illinois: We don’t see any fruitful or worthy 
areas of research, though there may be such. 

Purdue University: This area is not yet sufficiently developed 
at this institution either in staff or courses. 

University of California: Speech has not yet been accepted 
as a subject warranting graduate study. The advanced degrees 
are taken in Education, with a major in Speech in the Educa- 
tion Department. 

New York University: I have your questionnaire, and the 
simplest way I can answer it is to say that in New York Uni- 
versity we do not consider oral interpretation a subject for con- 
centration at the doctoral level. 

It is difficult to understand the point of view of those who hold 
that it is not a field worthy of study at the Ph.D. level, since even if 
interpretative courses are considered only as so-called “service 
courses” there are many problems which, in my opinion, might be 
profitably studied at this level. 

To the third question: “Is a thesis required of M. A. candidates 
in interpretation?” there were eight replied: It was indicated that the 
M. A. thesis is required at Louisiana State University, University of 
Michigan, University of Washington, University of Oklahoma; and 
that it is optional at Columbia University, University of Wisconsin, 
Northwestern University, University of Illinois. 

To the fourth question “What cognate fields are usually included 
as a part of the program of those concentrating in interpretation at 
the M. A. or Ph.D levels?” the replies revealed that all institutions 
included English and American literature; that the majority included 
literary criticism, philosophy, aesthetics, and psychology. Other 
fields mentioned included history; education, including statistics if 
an experimental study was contemplated; linguistics, certain phases; 
comparative literature; and sociology. Specific mention of remedial 
reading as a cognate field was not made. 

To the question, “What areas in the speech field are usually in- 
cluded,” the following were mentioned: radio, dramatics, phonetics, 
rhetoric and public address, speech education, semantics, voice sci- 
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ence. Some institutions indicated that a combination with any of the 
usually accepted areas in speech was acceptable. 

To the question, “is a Platform Test required of M. A. candi- 
dates? Ph.D. candidates?” Columbia University and Northwestern 
indicated that it was required at both levels, the University of Okla- 
homa at the M. A. level; one institution, the University of Wisconsin, 
indicated that it was optional at both levels; other institutions reply- 
ing indicated that it was required at neither level. 

Concerning the availability of printed or mimeographed material 
giving information other than that included in the Graduate Bulletin 
on major and minor requirements for students concentrating in in- 
terpretation, two institutions, the University of Wisconsin, and North- 
western University, indicated that such information was available, 
but neither included it with the questionnaire. 

Opportunity was also given for the individual replying to the 
questionnaire to indicate the lines of study in oral interpretation 
which in his opinion have been slighted or overlooked up to the pres- 
ent time, and which might be profitably pursued. There were only 
three replies. 

University of Wisconsin: Comparative studies of art defini- 
nitions and their applications to the art of interpretation and/or 
their application to the art of criticism in interpretation. 

University of Illinois: Study in theories of aesthetics. 

University of California: Relation between oral and silent 
reading approach to the study of literature. 

Space for general comment concerning other items not mentioned 
in the questionnaire was provided. Two representatives of institutions 
replied. 

University of Wisconsin: It seems to me we have neglected 
the Art of Criticism in our field too much. As I see it, the final 
and highest test of the teacher of interpretation is his ability to 
criticize for the growth of the interpreter. We have not done 
enough along this line. 

University of Missouri: We consider oral interpretation one 
of the major areas of the field: basic to good work in radio, 
drama, or even public address. Its contribution to the stimula- 
tion of the imagination and to intellectual awareness generally 
is of paramount value. 

Finally, I felt that it would be of interest to know the recent 
trends in research at the M. A. and Ph.D. levels. Consequently, a 
question asking for a report on the types of research in interpretation 
now in progress at the various institutions, and on studies which had 
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been recently completed but which had not been reported on Know- 
er’s list of Graduate Theses was included. The following studies 
were reported. 
Columbia University: 
Ph. D. level: 
1. A Critical Study of a Group of College Women’s 
Responses to Poetry 
2. An Analytical Investigation of Three Influential 
Private Schools of Speech: Curry School of Ex- 
pression, Emerson College of Oratory, and Leland 
Powers School of the Spoken Word. 

. Responses of College Students to the Intellectual 
and Emotional Content of Poems Read by their 
Authors and by Individuals Skilled in the Oral 
Interpreation of Literature. 

4. Analysis of the Major Modern Textbooks in Oral 
Interpretation on the College Level in the U. S. 
for current agreements and disagreements as to 
Principles and Methods and to Study Historical 
Documents for Parallels of these Principles and 
Methods. 

University of Wisconsin: 

M.A. Level: 

1. Hypnotic Poetry: A Medium of Development for 
the Interpreter. 

2. Contributions of Greek Drama and Critical Writ- 
ings to the Interpreter’s Field. 

Ph. D. level: 

1. Completed: A study in Comparative Forms of 
Delivery with Special Reference to Interpretative 
Reading. 

2. Types of Judgment for Aesthetic or Interpretative 
Presentation (Almost done). 

Louisiana State University: 

M. A. level: 

None. 

Ph. D. level: 

Social Aspects of Nineteenth Century Elocution 

(Presented summer, 1948). 

Northwestern University: 

M. A. level: 
Ph. D. level: 

Historical and Critical Studies were indicated. Spe- 
cific titles not listed. However, Wallace A. Bacon 

notes in his report on “Graduate Studies in Oral In- 

terpretation,” presented to the Executive Council of 
the Speech Association of America at the Annual 
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Convention in Washington, 1948, that a proposed 

study on the relationship of rhetoric and poetic is 

being considered at Northwestern. Another disserta- 

tation is under way, he notes, on the “Development 

of the Natural School of Interpretation.” 
University of Washington: 

M. A. level: 

1. Status and Teaching Methods for Oral Interpreta- 
tion in Certain Washington High Schools. 

2. Backgrounds and Subjective Preparation for the 
Efficient Oral Interpretation of Certain Old Testa- 
ment Dramatic Narratives. 

3. Oral Interpretation of the Poetry of Robert Frost 
from the Standpoint of a Specialized Study of His 
Use of Images. 

University of Oklahoma: 

M. A. level: 

1. An Experiment to Determine Relative Apprecia- 
tian Gained from Poetry Presented Visually, Oral- 
ly, and through a Combination of These Methods. 

2. An Experiment in the Relative Effectiveness of 
Reading A Poem in Pronouncedly Different 
Rhythms. 

So much for the survey which indicates in a general way the status 
- of graduate work in oral interpretation. Of course it should be recog- 
nized that no attempt was made to include all institutions offering 
graduate work in speech in the field of oral interpretation; but per- 
haps a sufficient number was included to give a representative picture 
in respect to the particular topics covered. It is hoped that the infor- 
mation will be of some service to those who raised the question of 
opportunities for advanced study in the field. 

For those who hold that interpretation is not properly a field of 
research, it should be noted that according to Franklin Knower’s re- 
ports of theses in Speech Monographs more than one hundred studies 
from approximately twenty different institutions are classified as be- 
ing in this field; some six or seven of this number are doctoral dis- 
sertations. Undoubtedly many of these studies compare very favor- 
ably with studies in other aspects of the field. Some of them, I think, 
are superior to many. Despite this fact, I suspect it is true that we 
have been so much concerned with the service and skill aspect of our 
courses in interpretation, that we have neglected to insure that our 
students in this area are sufficiently prepared in the tools of research, 
and that frequently we have failed to appreciate the opportunities 
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which lie before us. 

The fact that interpretation demands creative talent does not 
lessen the need or demand for scholarship — in fact, it may well place 
a premium upon it. Professor Bacon holds that the “core of studies 
in interpretation is, and ought to remain, the development of oral 
skill in reading,” but believes that training in the field must go much 
beyond the development of individual talent. How may this be 
insured? 

First of all, more careful attention should be given to planning 
curricula in this area. Too frequently, in my opinion, the under- 
graduate curricula in which the student emphasizes this aspect of the 
speech field have been inadequately or haphazardly planned. This 
may to some extent be true of curricula in other aspects of the speech 
field, but in general, it seems to me, that greater thought and care 
have generally been given to planning curricula for students concen- 
trating their interests in speech correction, audiology, rhetoric and 
public address. The contributions which such fields as English, 
psychology, philosophy, aesthetics, history, and semantics may make 
have too frequently been overlooked at both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. We have not insisted upon the intense concentra- 
tion in fields related to this area as we have on those areas related 
to other important aspects of the field. This fact is evidenced too 
frequently by the transcripts of students who seek entrance into the 
graduate program in the field. A further and indirect evidence is 
afforded by the textbooks in the field. One should not be unduly 
critical, for there are several good ones at the elementary level, but is 
there more than one which can seriously be considered as a suitable 
text at the graduate level? This lack may be indirectly traced to the 
lack of thorough fundamental knowledge of writers of texts in the 
related fields I have mentioned. The remarks of Professor Clarke, 
previously mentioned, apply to both student and teacher of interpre- 
tation: 


These interrelationships impose upon the graduate research 
student in interpretation a responsibility which, however onerous 
it may seem, is nonetheless necessary. Such a student must not 
only be familiar with his own discipline of interpretative read- 
ing, but he must be thoroughly acquainted with one or more of 
the allied disciplines. Suppose, for example, that he wishes to 
make an investigation into the suitability of certain dramatic 
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literature for oral reading. How can he produce a satisfactory 
piece of work if he is unacquainted, in general, with the litera- 
ture of the type or period which he is investigating or if he is 
unfamiliar with principles of literary criticism? Likewise, how 
can he make a significant study of audience reactions if he is 
not conversant with the psychology of the audience and the 
technique of controlled testing. 


Perhaps we have failed to recognize sufficiently how specialized 
many of the problems are with which we should be concerned in this 
field, and, as a result, have neglected in many instances to insist 
upon a background in these related fields which will enable the stu- 
dent to approach the relationships of oral interpretation to these areas 
at more than a superficial level. 

Specifically, then, what are some of the most important areas and 
backgrounds in them desirable for an intelligent approach to various 
types of problems in oral interpretation, and what are some of the 
problems which might profitably be investigated? 

1. Oral Interpretation and Literary and Artistic Backgrounds: 
The broad field of literature is perhaps the most important cognate 
area for both students and teachers of oral interpretation. As Pro- 
fessor Bacon has stated: 


No graduate student in Interpretation should be permitted 
to go forth without having some understanding of the problems 
of literary form and its relation to content, without having di- 
rected his attention to such matters as style, point of view, tone, 
structure, prosody, vocabulary, emotional appeals and meaning, 
historical placement, and philosophy. 


This material may well be included in courses in interpretation 
with emphasis always being placed upon its relationship to oral read- 
ing and its importance to the reader, but it should be related to the 
broader literary backgrounds which can best be gained from thorough 
study of English and American literature and literary criticism as 
taught by specialists in these fields. Also indispensable is a knowl- 
edge of aesthetics, theoretical and applied. A course in the philosophy 
of values is also highly desirable. With this training and background 
certain lines of research are indicated. Again, I quote from Pro- 
fessor Bacon: 
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There are, first of all, literary studies for which the highly 
trained reader is peculiarly equipped: careful studies of imagery, 
general critical studies taking as their objective the illumination 
of text, and studies in prosody. 


Possibilities for studies of these types are limitless. The doctoral 
dissertation of Charlotte Lee of Northwestern University, “The Oral 
Interpretation of the Poetry of Paul Verlaine,” points the way for 
one type of study in which the literary and artistic backgrounds sug- 
gested are necessary. A study in this area which might well be 
made is that of the concept of taste in aesthetics and its applications 
to the field of oral interpretation. This study would demand a back- 
ground in history and general philosophy, particularly in aesthetics, 
and a thorough knowledge of the work which has been done in the 
field of art appreciation. Another study which would be valuable is 
one on the literary content of interpretative courses with a view to 
establishing the most advantageous correlation with courses in litera- 
ture. 

2. Oral Interpretation and Historical Background: While back- 
grounds for historical studies have perhaps been more adequately 
provided than have the backgrounds for some other aspects of the 
field, there is still, in my opinion, need for greater emphasis upon the 
contribution which the field of history can make. Several general 
historical studies have been made. At the doctoral level Mary Mar- 
garet Robbs’ study is notable. My own study, “Rhetorical Theories 
of Delivery,” covering the period from Pre-Aristotelian rhetoricians 
through Richard Whatley, is, I believe, as of much interest to stu- 
dents of interpretation as to those in the field of rhetoric and public 
address. Neither professes to be a complete study. Reading of either 
will suggest additional studies which should be made. For instance, 
my study suggests that an historical study of the relationship and 
contributions of grammatica to oral interpretation would be profit- 
able. Although many competent studies of major figures in the field, 
theorists and teachers as well as practitioners, have been made, there 
are some which have been treated inadequately and others who have 
been neglected. Several might justifiably be re-done by students 
with maturer judgment and more adequate backgrounds in history, 
philosophy, and psychology. 

3. Oral Interpretation and Psychological and Educational Back- 
grounds: Backgrounds in the field of psychology and Education 
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which will prepare the student to understand the relationships exist- 
ing between them and oral interpretation have too rarely been em- 
phasized, yet some of our most important and pressing problems are 
in this area. For instance, what is the contribution of training in 
interpretation to personality development? Many claims have been 
made. Can they be substantiated or disproved? The techniques of 
the teacher and reader which have been advocated and used should 
be tested. Audience responses to oral reading should be investigated. 
The many studies dealing with speaker-audience relationships suggest 
the values of similar studies in interpretation. Backgrounds neces- 
sary for an intelligent approach to problems of these types demand a 
knowledge of investigative techniques and procedures which can per- 
haps best be acquired through certain studies in the fields of psy- 
chology and Education: experimental psychology, psychological tests 
and measurements, psychology of personality, the dynamics of human 
behavior, educational measurements and statistics, etc. More specific 
studies than those suggested above might include the following: the 
contributions of the study of imagery as it relates to the development 
of interpretative skill; an experimental evaluation of selected teach- 
ing methods and procedures; an experimental study of the types of 
lecture-recital; the relationship of remedial reading to oral interpre- 
tation; and the relationship of oral interpretation to general reading 
skill. 

The backgrounds of other subject matter fields as they relate to 
oral interpretation might be mentioned, but perhaps these are suf- 
ficient to suggest that there is really no dearth of problems in the 
field, problems worthy of research at either the M. A. or Ph.D. levels. 
Failure to see these possibilities results, in my opinion, from a too 
narrow conception of the field, and a failure to perceive the possible 
contributions which the major cognate areas may make. 











COOPERATING WITH THE LOCAL RADIO STATION 
Haroitp Wetss* 


Basic academic philosophy must decide whether or not an in- 
structional radio program is to be established in a school. Sometimes 
this is determined by the administration, sometimes by the Depart- 
ment of Speech. Sometimes the students clamor successfully for 
such a program. At any rate it must be determined by whom this 
program is to be administered. Experience bears out the idea of a 
central coordinator. The speech department seems to be the central 
focus of attention for radio work in spite of the interests of Journal- 
ism, Music, English, Creative Writing, and Engineering. 

It is difficult for radio instruction to exist in an academic vacuum 
—that is with no equipment. The problem of getting equipment and 
studio space is important. Nearly always the school uses some modi- 
fication of public address system with equipment paralleling the de- 
vices used by professional radio stations. The students write, act, 
announce, and in most cases do the simple engineering requisite. 

The courses are sometimes expanded to take in sports broadcast- 
ing, newscasting, variety shows, music, etc. But the teacher and the 
school now look for more professional outlets for their programs. The 
easiest is the expanded public address system which broadcasts the 
program to the whole school or to selected buildings — or a recording 
machine (wire, tape, or disc) which allows the performers to hear 
themselves and do self-criticism. Ah, but the show must go on and 
on and on to get a larger audience! That’s when experiments begin 
utilizing the so-called wired wireless or gas-pipe style radio. 

In recent years the experience with this type of broadcasting has 
expanded. The school sets up a station staffed with students and, 
with audio equipment similar to smaller stations of the country, ac- 
tually broadcasts over a low power transmitter (5-10 watts) using the 
electric power lines, or the steam system, or what have you. The 
signal progresses over the immediate area of the campus of the school 
on the regular AM band. Usually a low frequency (around 600 
Kilocycles) is best for this type of transmission. There is an Inter- 
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collegiate Broadcasting System in existence which supplies engineer- 
ing information, helps the stations get started, and supplies them oc- 
casionally with national advertising. If the student body is largely 
resident, this system of program transmission is similar to the school 
newspaper in serving as a laboratory for talent and abilities. 

Wealthier or more enterprising schools are establishing their own 
transmitters in the FM bands using the channels set aside by the FCC. 
Some have continued to hang on to the old AM licenses. This last 
group is rare. The competition from commercial stations has been 
strong. Most of the schools have succumbed to the pressure. 

Probably the most frequent type of broadcasting by students or 
school is over the established AM or FM stations in the immediate 
locality. It is to this type of outlet in particular that this paper is 
directed. How about relationships with these local outlets? How 
much time can one expect? What are the responsibilities of the sta- 
tion? The school? What sort of programs, talent is expected? What 
is the competition? How can the relationships be smoothed out? What 
is the academic value? 

Commercial stations are bound by FCC law to operate in the 
“public interest, convenience, and necessity.”” When they make ap- 
plications for construction permits and operating licenses, they fre- 
quently have to compete against other commercial agencies for the 
channel. Since the FCC is interested (theoretically), in the public 
and not in making money for the operating corporations or individ- 
uals, the Construction Permits and licenses are awarded on the basis 
of how much good the new station can offer to the community, how 
much of the existing facilities are duplicated, etc. Especially does 
the FCC make a point of encouraging local talent and live programs. 
Thus, when stations are being organized they are very much in the 
market for local talent, especially of a cultural or public service na- 
ture. Nearly always local schools are begged to go on the air with 
almost any kind of program. Local music groups, round-tables, dis- 
cussions — all are asked to take part. This is the strategic time for 
a school to make its public relations solid with a local outlet and set 
the precedent of reserving local time. 

Most of the channels on the AM band are taken; so the oppor- 
tunity to receive this kind of treatment is rather remote now. How- 
ever, stations are now competing for FM channels, and in many cities, 
for television channels. The same FCC rules apply; so, in the bigger 
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cities the heat is on again to sign up schools, colleges, and public serv- 
ice organizations to make the FCC application look good. I believe, 
perhaps too cynically, that after the wave of applications is granted, 
stations will lose interest in non-profit groups. 

Let us assume, however, that a group does get in on the early 
wave of enthusiasm that emanates when a new station opens. This 
was my experience in a small southern city when I appeared as wit- 
ness some years ago for a local station that was applying for an AM 
channel. The station promised time galore for all schools and non- 
profit organizations and finally got on the air as a strictly local sta- 
tion using transcriptions and recordings for most of its programming. 
We, at the college, were allowed fifteen minutes a day and the choice 
of time was left to us. We chose a noon hour so that talent would 
be free from classes. The program started. It was a variety program 
with more enthusiasm than know-how, and the direct line from our 
studios to the station was paid for by the station. The programs were 
of all sorts and caliber — mostly live music furnished by musically- 
minded students. About once a week we had the usual student-writ- 
ten drama and tried our hands at discussion programs. The pro- 
gram was used for public relations, for student enthusiasm and inter- 
est, and as an outlet for the budding radio classes. As the station 
grew and prospered, we shifted our time to suit the station’s com- 
mercial manager. When he sold the spot, we moved. Since we did 
not buy the time, we had no hold on any particular unit. When a 
special program was needed or fifteen minutes of some other show 
overlapped, we were cut off without so much as an hour’s warning on 
some occasions. Then the naivité of the college faculty was made 
apparent. We sometimes used the program as a sort of therapy. But 
the new program director didn’t feel that the use of cleft-palate case 
as announcer helped the prestige of the station. 

As new program directors arrived, we discovered they did not 
always think so much of college classes in radio, especially those pro- 
gram directors who had not had their training in colleges. Just like 
recent denunciations of college trained journalists, they thought col- 
lege classes in broadcasting were a waste of time and public money. 
The only way to learn radio was the hard way through the stations 
themselves. That’s the way they had done it. 

Then came the network. The college found itself competing with 
sustaining programs that featured good artists. We had a time shift- 
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ing programs again. The station naturally discovered our talent 
wasn’t as good as the network group. Again there was a shifting 
when national commitments got in the way of our program. 

By this time we pointed out the relationship of the station to the 
college and the aid that each could give to the other. Station help 
was scarce. I took a part time job with the station to help their per- 
sonnel problem and continue good relationships. I also discovered 
that the station personnel was more than happy to give gratis lectures 
at the college. We could even use one of the staff to assist our pro- 
gram. Now, there was less trouble. The station had more reason to 
continue the program and my presence at the station as a fellow- 
worker made me more conscious of their problems. The programs 
went on. However, there was increasing acknowledgement of the 
necessity of more professional caliber programs or more appeal to 
local interests. Then, too, there was a pooling of recordings and 
sound-effects—even equipment. When either group needed more 
mikes, or the remotes went bad, etc., we shifted equipment. The 
engineers of the local station helped repair our equipment, recom- 
mended purchase of new equipment, etc. 

In larger cities the problem is different. There are seven AM 
stations, three FM stations, and at least two applications for tele- 
vision in Dallas, Texas. Right now the situation is good for local 
broadcasting for colleges and universities. The stations are fighting 
for television licenses. However, the University had no local pro- 
grams on the air at this time last year. Now there are three programs 
from the University. KIXL allows us a weekly half-hour drama pro- 
gram called Experiment, WFAA (50,000 watts) offers a half hour 
for the concert band, and KRLD allows a half hour discussion pro- 
gram. However, the logs are full and time is scarce. Some time is 
given on Saturday mornings for children’s programs, but other time 
is difficult to get. In spite of this, the need is definite for develop- 
ing local talent. 

Many people cry for time on the air. Stations are happy to grant 
such time if the program is of sufficient caliber or interest to gain 
sufficient listeners. For a first step it is wise to canvass campus 
possibilities. Make a talent file. Arrange a series of broadcasts and 
find out if you can sustain it with mock broadcasting or recordings. 
A one shot program is not the radio way. You must develop listen- 
ers by a sustained weekly time and constant publicity. Gather up a 
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series of scripts. Put on a long enough group of mock broadcasts so 
that you may be sure of continuity. Have the scripts all typed and 
timed if they are dramatic. Be sure to have some standby material 
or a transcription or two for emergency. Try to get an idea for a 
program that is not pre-empted by the networks. For instance, ex- 
ploit the local history if possible. Try to keep your troupe together. 
Discourage the loss of key personnel just to accept part time jobs on 
the air. This sometimes hurts a program severely. 

Also, reach for the top. Learn to know the owners and top execu- 
tives of the station even though you must work through station man- 
agers and assistant engineers. Criticize yourself repeatedly and ef- 
fectively. Try to build up a library of transcriptions of your own 
programs so that you can refer to past work. Join the professional 
ranks when meetings are held. Use key members of the professional 
radio stations when you want special lectures but remember to be 
explicit in the directions you give them for their lectures. If possible, 
join the radio groups in public service drives. Volunteer your serv- 
ices and the students for Red-Cross and civic affairs. Get the repu- 
tation of being helpful. 

Do not expect too much time on the air. Thirty minutes a week 
from one station is sometimes all one can expect. If possible, utilize 
your own studios for these programs. Then you can arrange re- 
hearsal time to suit your own convenience. Increase your program- 
ming only when you are certain you have the talent available and the 
proper supervision and direction. Remember every program reflects 
on your whole radio and speech program. Adolescent, half-baked 
material embarrasses the station and the school it represents. 

The station always suspects amateur talent. It has a right to 
“<sise eyebrows.” Much of the material is deserving of such treat- 
ment. Inquire about music rights and copyright ownership for all 
material. This means scheduling and programming a long time in 
advance. A station must even beware of “original” music and drama. 
Know the laws and know how they affect your own programs. 

Nearly all companies give non-commercial ventures special dispen- 
sations and remissions. But get them in writing and before the 
broadcast. Remember the radio station is in business to make money 
and not to give you an outlet. Thus work toward obtaining that out- 
let for yourself. Then, maybe you can appreciate the agonies the 
station personnel must go through before it meets the need of the 
public. 
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TOWARD A TEACHER CENTERED SPEECH PROGRAM 
Burton H. Byers* 


In connection with Peabody College’s attempt to build a com- 
pletely teacher centered speech program, copies of a fifteen point 
questionnaire were filled out during the spring and summer of 1949 
by 280 experienced southern teachers. Experienced teachers react in 
various and interesting ways to a questionnaire asking them to check 
types of speech work in which their training has proved inadequate. 
From teacher X’s angry scribbled comment that in twenty years of 
teaching the fifth grade she had never encountered a speech handi- 
capped child, to teacher’s Y’s remark that she had wanted to take a 
speech course but had been prevented by her major professor, the 
questionnaire provides some interesting information about the rela- 
tionship of speech to the teacher training program. 

The 280 cooperating teachers showed an average length of ex- 
perience of 11.3 years. Most of them (214) hold four year degrees; 
a few (29) have five year degrees; twelve have other degrees and 
twenty five have no degree. Slightly less than half (128) teach in 
grades 1 to 8; the rest teach in junior and senior high schools. 

This sampling is neither large enough nor selected with sufficient 
care to give an accurate cross section of the opinions of southern 
teachers, but the results may be sufficiently interesting to stimulate 
discussion. Since all colleges, whether they boast the name “teachers 
college” or not, do send a considerable number of their graduates out 
to teach, the services required of a speech department in relation to 
the training of teachers would seem to be of general interest. 

The results of this questionnaire are summarized in two tables 
herewith. Table I shows the items as they were presented in the 
questionnaire, together with the results on each item. Table II indi- 
cates the probable popularity of courses with experienced teachers, 
assuming that such teachers will enroll in courses for which they feel 
an acute need. 
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Table I 
% of 280 teachers, grades 1-12 
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1 Composition and delivery of public speeches .................... MO sexcteatuoerece 24 
2 Preparing speeches to instruct ...............ccccccccccsssscesssssessesesses 84 ..... ww 48 
3 Overcoming stage fright ..... ERR haere Pere tray a ony GP Eee . 18 
4 Improving voice and articulation ......0.......0ccccceeeeeees BD) cascoionsansaes 20 
BS BUR Ie ONRT TO inka n5n-<an cnc se cesenessesncssessssesseners 3 RIM A Lisancueasiaree 15 
Helping Speech Handicapped Pupils 
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2 Correcting articulatory defects ....................cccccsees Rye epee Sides 29 
3 Improving sub-standard dialect .. es ; teh cunnnd 29 
4 Helping cerebral palsied and cleft ‘palate pupils ‘ oe ee 
5 Getting audible recitations ...........0.00.0..... Fahd asisersinta ER ae ature 22 
Directing the Speech Activities 
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3 Directing declamation ..................000000 ss cash pdaidovednto tea Tee 19 
4 Directing school radio programs ............. sis e bapa cr aia nd AM ce oni hae 29 
5 Preparing worthwhile assembly programs ....................... WE sscxessoveienats 28 
Table II 


COURSES LISTED IN ORDER OF THEIR PROBABLE POPULARITY 
WITH EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 
Teachers of grade 1-8: 

1—Speech correction 

2—Public speaking 

3—Directing assembly programs 
4—Voice and articulation 
5—Directing school radio programs 
6—Directing debate 

7—Directing declamation 

8—Oral reading 

9—Directing plays 

Teachers of grades 9 - 12: 

1—Directing assembly programs 
2—Directing school radio programs 
3—Speech correction 

4—Directing debate 

5—Public speaking 

6—Directing plays 

7—Directing declamation 

8—Voice and articulation 

9—Orxal reading 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
GLENN R. Capp 


One way to judge the effectiveness of any organization is by what 
it does. The Southern Speech Association performs several functions 
worthy of your support. 

(1) Jt publishes a splendid journal. Thanks to the grant-in-aid 
by the University of Florida, our Journal has increased in size and 
quality considerably. Our editor, Dallas C. Dickey, writes that eight 
hundred copies of the September Speech Journal were printed. Secre- 
tary T. Earle Johnson plans to use the excess in his membership 
campaign. 

(2) It holds an annual convention. The program for the Birming- 
ham convention has been formulated and the speakers assigned. The 
general theme is “Speech in World Affairs.” Outstanding speech 
teachers in our area will be supplemented by a few leaders from other 
sections. It is not too late to add to the program; send me your 
suggestions. 

(3) It helps sponsor workshops in drama and speech correction. 
For the Birmingham convention both workshops will be held on 
Wednesday, April 5th. For suggestions on the drama workshop co- 
sponsored by S.S.A. and A.E.T.A., write Bruce Roach, University of 
Texas, McDonald Held, Furman University, or Marian Gallaway, 
University of Alabama. The workshop committee on Speech Correc- 
tion and Hearing consists of Lester Hale, University of Florida, Lou 
Kennedy, Louisiana State University, T. Earle Johnson, University 
of Alabama. 

(4) It sponsors a student tournament and congress. These meet- 
ings are perhaps the outstanding forensic meetings in this section. 
Last year more than 350 students attended. Write B. B. Baxter of 
David Lipscomb College your suggestions. 

(5) Jt acts as liaison between state speech associations and the 
Southern Association. This is only one of the functions of our First 
Vice-president Claude L. Shaver of Louisiana State University. Keep 
him posted with lists of members and officers of the state associa- 
tions as well as prospective members for the Southern Association. 

(6) It fosters improvement in speech training at its various levels. 
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The second vice-president, Miss Betty May Collins of Memphis Tech- 
nical High School, is working for added recognition from State De- 
partment of Education for speech work. Write her your suggestions. 

These functions can attain maximum effectiveness only by your 
support. You can help by enlisting new members and by attending 
the annual convention in Birmingham, April 5-7, 1950. 








ATTENTION FORENSICS COACHES 


BATSELL BARRETT BAXTER* 


Plans are well underway for another fine Tournament and Con- 
gress in connection with the April convention for 1950. Contests will 
include debate, oratory, extemp, after-dinner speaking and interpre- 
tation. There will be the usual divisions, high school, junior and 
senior college, with the college groups divided into men and women, 
if the enrollment warrants. The congress will be held again this year, 
with high school participants comprising the House, and with the 
college speakers making up the Senate. 

In the post-convention sessions of the Executive Council last 
spring, the tournament director was authorized to do four things to 
improve the tournament and congress: 

(1) Limit participation to the geographical area served by the 

S. S. A. 

(2) Inaugurate a plan to insure competent judging. 

(3) Select a new debate proposition (one other than the national 

question) for use in the tournament. 

(4) Appoint a committee to draft a new set of rules to govern 

govern the congress. 

In connection with point three, the following procedure has been 
adopted to select the new debate question. The three questions 
which were runners-up to the winning national question are in process 
of being submitted to the debate coaches of the association for a vote. 
The winning proposition will be announced when the tournament 
rules are mailed, prior to February 1. To carry out point four, the 
tournament director has appointed H. Hardy Perritt of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, to serve as chairman of a committee to draft 
a new set of rules for the Congress. He will also serve as Director 
of the Congress. 

If you have suggestions for the improvement of our Tournament 
and Congress, please feel free to send them to me. We are indebted 
to Dr. Wayne Eubank for an excellent tournament last year; now we 
must work hard to keep the standards high. 





*Third Vice-President of The Southern Speech Association in charge of the 
annual Southern Association Debate Tournament and Student Congress, David 
Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tenn. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PracticaL Depatinc. By Luther W. Courtney and Glenn R. Capp. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1949; pp. xii + 308; $3.00. 


This volume will be rated among the good standard texts on debating at the 
college level. Emphasis throughout is on the “practical” aspects as indicated in 
the title. There are chapters, mostly useful, on the debate proposition, analysis, 
choosing and arranging materials, evidence, deductive and inductive reasoning, 
briefing, rebuttal and refutation, and delivery. The book is well written and 
the authors reveal their familiarity with debaters’ problems by their excellent 
choice of examples, presented in terms which college debaters will understand. 
The section on briefing is particularly good in this respect. Here examples of 
how not to brief, showing typical errors, are given along with examples of 
correct technique. 

A chapter on “Fundamental Principles” takes up such topics as the burden 
of proof, the burden of rebuttal, the rights and responsibilities of affirmatives 
and negatives, and general debate procedure. As the authors point out, con- 
sideration of these topics is usually “diffused” over the entire text of debate 
books, and it appears that a separate chapter has advantages — especially for 
beginning debaters. The chapter is well done. 

The authors advocate the use of discussion as an effective means of pre- 
paring students for debating. They begin their volume, therefore, with a 
chapter on discussion techniques, a procedure not generally followed by texts 
dealing solely with debate. The idea, although not new, is a good one and 
the chapter should encourage further utilization of discussion by debate direc- 
tors. An excellent plan is outlined for the use of discussion as a way of pre- 
paring for debate. The authors point out that they have not attempted a “full 
treatment” of discussion; yet one may be surprised to learn that discussion and 
debate are to be distinguished on the ground that, (p. 4) “Debate does not seek 
to discover the best solution to a problem; it does propose to weigh the evi- 
dence and arguments on the two sides of the proposition.” This view, at least, 
seems to ignore the possibility that negative may present counter plans, and 
further, it seems to imply that debate has a function independent of our demo- 
cratic system. If debate does not seek to discover the best solution to a prob- 
lem, what, we may well inquire, are the reasons for its existence? 

A text on debating must necessarily lean heavily upon logic for its most 
important chapters. It is here that our texts are the weakest, and it appears 
that the present volume is no exception. The treatment of the forms of reasoning 
is often too incomplete to be meaningful to the student who has had no course 
in formal logic. Several tests of the categorical syllogism, for example, are 
concerned with the “distribution” of terms. A “distributed” term is defined in 
this book, as in other texts, as a term which is “universal; it relates to a whole 
class of things in its entirety or all parts of a whole.” (p. 121) This seems clear 
enough when we consider the simple proposition (universal affirmative), “All 
men are mortal.” But are the distributed terms as easily identified when a 
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student encounters a universal negative proposition (“No Communist believes 
in free enterprise” or “Dogs are not bipeds.”) or a particular negative (“Some 
cows do not give milk.”) ? The text, however, does not consider the four types 
of propositions nor does it provide techniques for determining which terms in 
a proposition are distributed. 

Again, the authors seem unaware of the fact that categorical syllogisms occur 
in four figures. Indeed, they define only the first figure and then label syllog- 
isms in the other figure fallacious for failure to conform to the definition. On 
page 120, or example, the following syllogism is given: 


All men are mortal. 
Rover is mortal. 
Rover is a man 


This argument is fallacious, according to the text, because of the “failure to 
have the middle term distributed in the minor premise [not a test of the cate- 
gorical argument]; in this form the middle term does not appear at all in 
the minor premise; and further, the middle term should not appear in the 
conclusion.” The last two reasons are incorrect because the argument is a 
syllogism in the second figure with “mortal” as the middle term. The argu- 
ment is fallacious because the middle term is not distributed in either premise. 

The text may also confuse some students when they find analogy treated 
as a type of evidence (p. 90-91) and as a form or argument (p. 145-47). The 
discussion of casual argument (p. 149-55) does not point out that the tests of 
argument from specific instance are also to be applied when evaluating causal 
relations, nor does it consider Mill’s “canons” or the more modern theories of 
causation and probability. 

It can be said in defense of this volume that the authors have simply fol- 
lowed the standard practice of our field in treating methods of reasoning. This 
is unfortunately, true. This review began by stating that the text compared 
favorably with standard works in the field. Perhaps the conclusion is that our 
standard texts are not good enough. If we expect our students to intelligently 
apply the tests of arguments so carefully listed in our textbooks, we ought to 
provide them with accurate and adequate discussions of valid reasoning. At 
present we are giving them incomplete, and sometimes inaccurate, tools to work 
with. 

Omissions in the text—some laudatory, others questionable— must be 
noted in closing. The authors, commendably, do not include a chapter on 
“strategy” since they believe that (p. vi) “At best there is a nice distinction 
between strategy and unfair tactics.” Again, the various forms of debate are 
not treated. It would seem that a consideration, at least, of the Oregon Plan, 
if not some of the newer forms, might well have been included. Finally, the 
text fails to consider the role of debate in democratic society. It may be that 
this relationship is deemed too obvious for discussion. In any event, the omis- 
sion tends to leave the impression that debating is an activity which justifies 
itself. 


Temple University Gorpon F. HostetTLer 
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PracticaL Votce TRAINING. By Harriet Elizabeth Grim. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948; pp. xi-+ 197; $2.25. 


As is usually the case with such texts, this book is an out-growth of the 
experience of the author in the teaching of college courses in voice improvement. 
The author states that she has attempted to accomplish five purposes: “(1) to 
discuss the minimum essentials of a satisfactory voice; (2) to establish standards 
by which an individual can measure his own vocal condition; (3) to suggest 
ways for the development of a discriminating ear without which there can be 
little voice improvement; (4) to provide exercises for developing vocal skill; 
(5) to furnish materials for practice.” 

After three essentially introductory chapters, the author launches into a dis- 
cussion of breathing and some appropriate practice materials in Chapter IV. 
Grim then jumps to “Variety of Pitch and Rate” in Chapter V, and “Inflection” 
in Chapter VI. Although both contain detailed and essentially accurate de- 
scriptions of the factors listed in the chapter titles, this reviewer seriously ques- 
tions the advisability of including them ahead of the topics comprising the next 
two chapters (Chapter VII, “Quality,” and Chapter VIII, “Resonance”). Qual- 
ity is discussed from the standpoint of both mechanical and emotional faults. 
While the various possible defects are discussed at considerable length, there are 
relatively few specific suggestions given for their correction. Some drill ma- 
terial, however, is included in this chapter. Like the preceding chapter, Chapter 
VIII also contains much descriptive material delineating the functions of the 
various vocal cavities, but this is supplemented somewhat more fully by exercise 
and drill passages. 

Following the conventional pattern of voice training textbooks, the second 
half of Practical Voice Training deals with enunciation and articulation. Chapter 
IX, “Enunciation,” is essentially a chapter of definition, designed to pave the 
way for the details covered in the remaining two chapters. Vowels and diph- 
thongs are treated in Chapter X with the symbols and descriptions of the 
International Phonetic Alphabet providing the basic system of approach. Words 
and selections follow the descriptions of the production of each of the vowels, 
enabling the reader to further understand and practice the sounds. The pattern 
and organization of Chapter XI, “Consonants,” parallels that used in the pre- 
ceding chapter. Both of these chapters must be rated “superior” in their pro- 
vision of adequate and well-chosen materials. 

Some thirty-four pages of unclassified practice selections comprise Chapter 
XII. This material is designed for use by an individual or by a class and pre- 
sents a considerable diversity of content and form. 

A possible basis for a critical evaluation of Grim’s book is provided by a 
re-examination of the five objectives which she seeks to achieve in an attempt 
to determine her success in attaining them. By providing many exercises and 
practice materials, she accomplishes her fourth and fifth objectives. In this 
respect, the book is as good as any currently in publication, significantly better 
than some. Chapters V and VI fulfill her third objective of ear training, although 
the same cannot be said for the remainder of the book. Many of the materials 
and methods used would lend themselves admirably to the achievement of this 
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purpose, but, unfortunately, the author neglected to mention ear training in 
connection with the materials which might have been utilized for it. The “stand- 
ards by which an individual can measure his own vocal condition” (objective 
two) are included by Grim, but are not distinctively different from those chosen 
by other authors. 

Recalling the first objective, “to discuss the minimum essentials of a satisfac- 
tory voice,” one finds himself inevitably drawn into one of the major contem- 
porary controversies in the field of voice training. There are at least two major 
positions: that a student must understand something of the anatomy and 
physiology of the vocal mechanism, the physics of sound as it applies to speech, 
and the logic behind the application of the training techniques to achieve the 
maximum development of his voice; and, as a contrary stand, that voice training 
relies for its effectiveness upon adequate and proper instruction, and intensive 
practice upon the techniques involved. Grim frankly leans toward the latter 
position. Hence, an instructor who desires “content” in the form of factual 
details will find the book unsuitable for his use. In fact, one might go still 
further and point out certain possible inaccuracies, or, at least, highly question- 
able statements such as are found, for example, in the discussion of resonance. 
However, if a text is to be utilized primarily as a source book of drills and sug- 
gestions, and, if the course in which it is to be used follows a plan basically 
similar to that of the book, Practical Voice Training may, in fact, be practical. 


University of Virginia James M. MULLENDORE 


Speech HANDICAPPED ScHooL CHILDREN. By Wendell Johnson, Spencer F. 
Brown, James F. Curtis, Clarence W. Edney, Jacqueline Keaster. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1948; pp. xv & 464; $3.00. 


This book should be a standard reference on the desk of every public school 
teacher, supervisor, and administrator; it should be required reading for every 
student of speech correction; and, it can serve in the many related areas which 
operate together for the welfare of the speech handicapped child. 

Concerning themselves with the “speech defective child as he must be dealt 
with in the classroom rather than the clinic,” the authors have presented clear, 
readable, and yet scientific explanations of practical methodologies for the teach- 
ers and lay workers who still must do a large share in correcting speech irregu- 
larities. In doing this, however, such a view of the total corrective program 
is given as should demand the attention of all students going into public school 
systems as speech correctionists, for theirs is a singular position of opportunity 
only when they understand, respect, and observe their responsibility in its true 
perspective. 

“Fundamentally this book deals with three major questions: (1) What kinds 
of speech defects are found among school children? (2) What can the classroom 
teacher do about them, on her own or in cooperation with a speech correction- 
ist? (3) What would the classroom teacher be well advised to avoid doing to, 
for, or about children with speech defects? The answers to these questions are 
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to be found in the nine chapters: Speech Disorders and Speech Correction; 
The Clinical Point of View in Education; Disorders of Articulation; Disorders 
of Voice; Stuttering; Retarded Speech Development; Cleft Palate and Cerebral 
Palsy; Impaired Hearing; The Public School Speech Correction Program. There 
is a full and useful appendix with suggested projects, term paper subjects, class 
demonstrations, a case history form, articulation tests, stories for lip reading 
practice, tests for pitch level and for hearing, group work for stutterers, pro- 
cedure for examination of the oral cavity and dental structure. Also, an open 
letter to the mother of a stuttering child is included. 

The major contribution of the book appears to be in its persuasive appeal 
to teachers, administrators, parents, and clinicians to work together for the best 
interest of the child’s individual needs. There is little that is new in the book, 
but the adaptation of existing principles to realistic school circumstances is in 
itself a most worthy effort. However, after the reader’s enthusiastic interest is 
captured in the early pages, he tends to settle down into routine reading of 
fundamental guides presented in textbook fashion — materials which occasionally 
seem so obvious as to offend in their simplicity. Nevertheless, this dogged de- 
termination to reach the lay reader with detailed explanations of corrective 
procedures is the book’s accomplished intent. 

It is gratifying to this reviewer to see expressed a subtle condemnation of the 
all too common practice of regarding the speech correction program as something 
“special” and apart from the “regular” school program. Methods of correction 
are only intensified procedures that are of value in dealing with needs of all 
children and will be of best value to the defective child only when regarded 
as a part of his regular routine of instruction and school life. There are other 
examples of well stated opinions: “Speech consciousness” may be harmful, and 
awareness of speech needs should be achieved by indirect means and not by 
attempting to effect “breath control,” “voice control,” and “speech control”— 
terms which have questionable values; while defectiveness in the primary grades 
may be regarded as only a delay of normal speech development, it should not 
be disregarded and left to the unreliable process of maturation. 

There are good inclusions of case histories, and ample lists of specific things 
classroom teachers (and speech correctionists) can do for the various handicap- 
ping conditions. As usual, Dr. Johnson’s treatment of stuttering is most help- 
ful and is well described for the designs of this text. 

Beyond the originality of general viewpoint, much is borrowed from other 
standard texts in speech correction, but which are discussed in clear statements 
rather than itemization of professional and technical terminology. There is a 
disappointing use of diagrams and pictures, however, in furthering this clarity. 
For a book that takes such a sane view of the clinical approach, it is surprising 
that more suggestions are not given to the motivating and corrective values of 
radio, drama, and other speech activities as methods of speech improvement. It 
is quite understandable that phonetic symbolization is not employed in the text, 
but it is to be wondered why some explanation of phonetic principles is not 
included to help clarify the use and abuse of phonics found in many primary 
classrooms. This might easily have been included in the fine section on ear 
training. 

While there is some necessary overlapping, the book is carefully planned, well 
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edited, and balanced. It is easy to use, stimulating to study, and is a most 
valuable contribution to our field. 


University of Florida Lester L. HALE 


ListENING. By Albert N. Williams. Denver: University of Denver Press, 1948; 
pp. 152; $2.75. 


For a number of years Mr. Williams wrote a column for the “Saturday Re- 
view of Literature” called “Listening.”” This book is a collection of thirty-one 
of those essays selected to give the average reader and listener an acquaintance 
with the problems faced by the broadcasting industry. The author has loosely 
grouped his articles under six chapter headings: “The Networks” —a discussion 
of the programming policies, personality, and personnel of the four major webs; 
“Programs” — an explanation of why people listen to husband and wife break- 
fast programs, and high praise for the documentary program; “The Artisans”— 
a diatribe against the writers’ low economic status, and a mundane discussion of 
radio acting; “Of Advertising” —a castigation of excess commercialism in radio, 
and a discussion of children’s programs; “Horizons” — brief comments on trans- 
scriptions, FM, television, listening councils, programming councils, and the 
proposed radio academy; and “The Bookshelf” — three reviews of books of 
radio scripts, and a fourth about radio. 

Mr. Williams is far better qualified as a radio critic than most of those who 
attempt such criticism. His background includes a year’s experience as a copy- 
writer in an advertising agency, four years as a writer-director-producer at 
NBC, a year as free lance radio and advertising copywriter. He is currently on 
the staff of Denver University teaching American literature and radio courses. 

Some of the articles in the book date back as far as 1940, although most of 
them are of the 1946 or 1947 vintage. It is to be regretted that Mr. Williams 
did not rewrite his out-of-date material, and that he did not do some new writ- 
ing to fill up the gaps so that he could present to his readers a more complete 
pattern of the radio industry. Had he done this his book would have been not 
only amusing, entertaining, and interesting, but it would also have been a 
cogent comment on the good and the bad in radio as it exists today. He might 
at least have given the original date of each piece at the beginning rather than 
at the end of them as reprinted. (It’s a little confusing and annoying, for ex- 
ample, to develop a favorable mind-set for Vice-President Menser of NBC in 
one essay, only to learn in the next, dated nearly a year later, that Mr. Menser 
is now no longer with NBC, but is raising oranges in Florida.) 

If one can overlook the author’s inclusion of much out-of-date material, and 
his penchant for cute alliteration (a disease that seems to afflict most people 
who have come in contact with professional radio), one will find that there is 
much of value in the book to stimulate thought in the average individual, but 
especially in the instructor who is considering radio in a course in discussion, 
and in the student who is taking an introductory course on radio. 

Although Mr. Williams criticizes the American radio system with enthusiastic 
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severity, he at no time suggests that he would exchange the American system 
of broadcasting for any kind of government controlled radio —as exemplified 
at its best by BBC. He confesses that American “radio is not today any of the 
things it was born to be. It is not operated primarily in the public interest. It 
is operated in the specific interest of certain patent medicine makers, soap 
chemists, and tobacco curers.” Mr. Williams does not profess to have the magic 
cure-all for the many problems which confront the radio industry, but he sug- 
gests that an excellent first step would be united consumer action, not against 
the broadcaster, but against the advertiser. He believes that a consumer boy- 
cott against the product of an offending advertiser would not only bring about 
speedy changes in advertising copy, and general program content of that manu- 
facturer, but also cause a re-examination of programs and advertising policies 
by other firms. 

Listening makes interesting reading for anybody who is more than a casual 
auditor to radio programs, and it should be required reading for the serious stu- 
dent of radio, in spite of its several shortcomings. 


University of Virginia Georce P. Wiison, Jr. 


Burtpinc A CHARACTER. By Constantin Stanislavski. N. Y.: Theatre Arts Books, 
1949; XX + 292; $3.50. 


The new Stanislavski book, like An Actor Prepares, is not one that yields its 
message in a single reading. It is subtle, sometimes obscure, and, for complete 
understanding, needs the background of the earlier volume, upon which it is 
patterned and to which it frequently refers. 

This dependence upon An Actor Prepares is justifiable, since Building A 
Character purports to outline the second year’s training of the MAT actor. Fa- 
miliar characters reappear in the second book —Tortsov, the understanding 
director; Rachmanov, his meticulous assistant; vain and lovely Maria; Grisha, 
the personality boy; awkward Vanya; and Kostya, the earnest “ideal” student. 
In the new volume, the pupils understand motivation and are now learning 
technique — rhythmic gymnastics, acrobatics, dancing, plastic movement, sing- 
ing, and diction. The bodily exercises are not much different from those in 
common use, except that Stanislavski insists upon all exercises being motivated 
by inner emotional states and “given circumstances.” The voice exercises, it 
must be admitted, seem old-fashioned in the light of modern scientific voice 
training. Part of this may be due to the old-fashioned vocabulary of the trans- 
lator. Even the chapter on Interpretation has been adequately done by others. 
On the whole, one feels that all the exercises come too late for those teachers 
who, stimulated by An Actor Prepares, have already invented for their students 
just such exercises as Stanislavski now offers. 

However, there is a long and valuable chapter on “tempo-rhythm” which 
justifies the book even if nothing else in it were of value. In this chapter, the 
reader is led from the simple, regular beat of music to the extremely complex 
and irregular beat of ordinary behavior. Even the naive account of the failure 
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of Rachmanov’s electrical conductor does not vitiate the importance of this 
thoughtful and thought-provoking chapter. Stanislavski handles this material 
so persuasively that he almost seems to clarify the much-abused words “tempo” 
and “rhythm” as applied to the theatre. At least his explanation is the most 
lucid this reader has seen. 

Whether or not these two volumes represent the way Stanislavski actually 
trained his actors, they furnish penetrating analyses of the universal aims, 
needs, and working methods of the creative actor. Neither book is in any sense 
a text for a college course in acting, where the untalented actor prevails; the 
“system” does not work for the student with sluggish imagination and a quid 
pro quo attitude. But the talented student, the artist-actor, who regards his own 
spiritual growth as the sole valid basis for improvement in technique, will read 
this book as well as the earlier one again and again. 

Stanislavski himself disclaimed the universal value of his work as a “system,” 
in an interview reported by the American director Joshua Logan, who intro- 
duces Building A Character: 


Artists must learn to think and feel for themselves and find new forms. 
They must never be content with what someone else has done. You are an 
American, you have a different economic system. You work at different 
times of day. You eat different kinds of food, and your ears are pleased 
by different music. You have different rhythms in your speech and in 
your dancing. And if you want to create a great theatre, all these things 
must be taken into consideration. They must be used to create your own 
method, and it can be as true and great as any method yet discovered. 


University of Alabama Marian GALLAWAY 


THEATRES AND AupiTorIuMS. By Harold Burris-Meyer and Edward C. Cole. 
New York: Reinhold Publishing Corp., 1949; pp. viii + 228; $8.00. 


Theatres and Auditoriums is truly an important theatre book which should 
be a part of every theatre library. The authors, both highly qualified as work- 
ing theatre producers and as architectural consultants, spent ten years making 
studies of the problems of theatre and auditorium construction and preparing 
this volume. And their labor has been highly fruitful, producing the only sig- 
nificant book in English in this important field other than Pichel’s Modern 
Theatres and Architecture for the New Theatre, neither of which is as complete 
as this discussion. 

In their Foreword, the authors state: 


We have avoided setting up detailed and precise specifications for a 
good theatre. We have however endeavored to set forth the methods by 
which specifications may be developed, and have listed essential considera- 
tions, to the end that no important aspect of planning any element of the 
theatre shall be slighted. 
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The plan of organization is patterned after the audience point of view, be- 
ginning with the arrival of the spectators outside the theatre and getting them 
inside, providing for their seeing, hearing, comfort and safety, and continuing 
through all the necessary elements on, behind, around, above and below the 
stage. Each element of the production is completely analyzed in relation to the 
demands it makes on the physical theatre. The approach is always functional, 
and numerous photographs and drawings are to illustrate and explain. 

The authors wisely refrain from taking sides on the “proscenium or not 
proscenium” issue, but quite obviously they believe the proscenium type theatre 
is here to stay. The excellent point is made that few existing theatres are able 
to meet the demands of present-day techniques efficiently and economically. 

It is perhaps to be regretted by educational theatre workers that the book 
is written primarily from the standpoint of the commercial theatre, but this is 
certainly no fault in that the needs of all types of producing organizations are 
exhaustively considered. Further, the authors have analyzed the housing needs 
of each major type of theatrical production, such as opera, legitimate drama, 
motion pictures, etc., and have devoted to each the consideration due it. Such 
mysterious matters as acoustics are clearly and simply explained so that the 
reader is supplied with sufficient information to make sure that the architect 
has given this important matter full consideration. The authors certainly do 
not intend to make expert theatre architectural consultants out of all who read 
their book, but a thorough reading is extremely rewarding. Not only is the 
reader made aware of great deal of specialized architectural information, but 
the book is an education in modern theatre techniques as well. The authors 
generally follow the method of presenting all the facts and letting them speak 
for themselves. 

In these times when much theatre construction is being carried out, or is 
in the planning stage, this book is particularly valuable. It should be read by 
everyone who might conceivably be involved in the planning of a new theatre 
or auditorium or the alteration of an old one. Nowhere in any one source has 
has been assembled the data and knowledge herein set down. Much of it is 
available in other scattered sources but more of it is original. The chapter on 
Sound and Inter Communication, for the most part, is the result of laboratory 
research done by Mr. Burris-Meyer at Stevens Institute of Technology. 

The audience traffic surveys, tables of space requirements for various func- 
tions, the analyses of backstage operations, and many other features were done 
especially for this book. 

Written in clear and simple language, the book is in all respects readable and 
interesting. It fulfills admirably the purpose for which the authors intended 
it and is unquestionably a “must” not only for theatre architects but for every 
serious theatre worker. 


University of Virginia Joun A. WALKER 














NEWS AND NOTES 


The University of Alabama conferred one of its highest honors upon a for- 
mer member of its Department of Speech when it named its newest women’s 
dormitory in honor of Miss Helen Osband, Associate Professor of Speech, who 
died January 9, 1949. The Board of Trustees of the University formally named 
the building in her honor at its Homecoming meeting on October 22, 1949. 

Helen Osband Hall is a three story dormitory built to accommodate 130 
girls. It is of Georgian style, brick and steel construction, with a limestone trim 
with a beautiful facade and four limestone columns. It has just been completed 
at a cost of slightly more than $300,000 and is the keystone unit of a group 
of nine women’s dormitories being the central unit facing east. The other eight 
units, three of which are already constructed, will be back of Helen Osband Hall 
and will face either north or south to form a quadrangle open at the west end. 

No finer tribute could be paid to a former member of our profession nor 
could we find one more richly deserving the honor. In honoring Helen Osband, 
the University of Alabama has honored itself. 

The School of Fine Arts of Texas Christian University, under the leadership 
of Dean T. Smith McCorkle, is now housed in its one-and-a-half million dollar 
new Fine Arts Building. This structure has created many additional opportuni- 
ties for service for the Speech-Drama-Radio Department. 

A speech correction clinic under the direction of Dr. E. L. Pross is now in 
operation. Both campus and off-campus patients are accepted. The Student 
Speakers Bureau will go into its second year of operation about November 1. 
A very extensive forensics program is planned, and T.C.U. will be host to the 
provincial Pi Kappa Delta Tournament in the spring. The Texas Speech Asso- 
ciation Convention for November, 1949, will also be held on the T.C.U. campus 
in the Fine Arts Building. 

The two new radio studios permit an unusually strong relationship with 
Fort Worth commercial stations. There will be permanent telephone lines be- 
tween the T.C.U. main studio and the major station in Fort Worth, and a 
minimum of sixty programs will be piped to these stations every month. In 
addition, the campus wired-wireless, KTCU, will operate three hours daily for 
training purposes. 

About three television programs will be produced each month, and WBAP- 
TV plans to telecast plays by remote unit directly from the stage of the T.C.U. 
Little Theatre. During the summer of 1949, T.C.U. inaugurated a Television 
Workshop with productions telecast over WBAP-TV. It was well attended and 
will be continued in the summer of 1950. Plans also call for a regional high 
school radio script writing contest to be announced in January. 

The new Fine Arts Building contains two theatres: the auditorium theatre, 
seating about 1300, and the Little Theatre, seating about 230. The School of 
Fine Arts plans to invite drama groups from various high schools to be guests 
of the Drama Division, to do one-act plays in the Little Theatre, and to observe 
T.C.U. drama groups in action. A high school drama clinic and festival are also 
scheduled for the spring months and will be announced in January or February. 
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The staff of the department includes Dr. E. L. Pross as acting chairman and 
director of Forensics; Dr. Lew D. Fallis, professor of interpretation; Dr. 
Walther Volbach, director of theatre; Miss Andrea Hetzel, theatre technician; 
Mr. Fred Folks, director of radio and television; Mr. Kay Foreman, instructor 
of public speaking; Miss Virginia Klein, assistant director of drama and radio; 
and seven student and graduate assistants. Miss Klein is the only new staff 
member this year. She holds an M.A. and M.F.A. from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and has had extensive work in the commercial theatre, radio, and tele- 
vision. 

Several changes have been made in the speech faculty at the University of 
Florida. Dean Barnlund, M. A. Wisconsin and doctoral candidate at North- 
western, is the new Director of Forensics. Clark Weaver, formerly of Texas 
State College For Women and Editor of Players Magazine, becomes Director of 
Radio. Cynthia Larry, Ph. D., Columbia, joins the staff in Phonetics, Voice 
and Diction, and Interpretation. Russell Bagley, M. A. Florida, has become 
technical director in the Theatre thereby relieving Dr. Robert Dierlam to share 
the Directing with Dr. Delwin Dusenbury. 

The university of Florida in 1949 granted seven M. A. degrees in Theatre, 
Correction and Public Address. 

Nearly 100 students reported for the intercollegiate debate program. The 
first debate of the year was Oxford University, England, November 9. Numer- 
ous trips will be taken by the debaters during the year. 

The Speech Division of Alabama Polytechnic Institute held its First Annual 
Conference on Speech and Hearing Defects this summer. Mr. O. F. Wise, State 
Director of the Vocational Rehabilitation Service, gave the principal address, 
“Vocational Handicaps of the Speech and Hearing Defective Persons.” The 
Conference, under the direction of Dr. E. K. Jerome, Director of the Speech 
Clinic at Auburn, had two main divisions, “The Speech and Hearing Defective 
Child in Society” and “Articulation Testing and Reeducation.” 

Mr. John C. Green of Auburn’s Speech staff attended the University of 
Southern California this summer. 

Miss Mary Louise Gehring was visiting professor of Speech at Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas, for the summer. 

Dr. E. K. Jerome, Director of the Speech Clinic at Auburn, addressed the 
State Vocational Rehabilitation Conference at Talladega on July 28. 

For the first semester Dr. C. W. Wise, head of the Department of Speech 
at Louisiana State University, has accepted a visiting professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. In his absence Dr. Waldo W. Braden is serving as acting 
head. Dr. Bower Aly of the University of Missouri is visiting professor at 
Louisiana State University. 

Dr. Carroll Ellis, who has been teaching at Louisiana State University, has 
joined the faculty at David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. G. W. Gray, professor of speech at Louisiana State University, taught 
in the first session of the summer session at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

During the summer Mr. George Neely of Emory University, taught speech 
in the Latin American Institute at Louisiana State University. 
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Mr. Ralph Ropp, who served as director of debate for a number of years 
at Northwestern Louisiana State College, Natchitoches, La., has been appointed 
acting president at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute at Ruston, Louisiana. 

Don F. Blakely, who taught at Purdue University last year, has been ap- 
pointed technical director at Louisiana State University. This position was for- 
merly held by Mr. Lawrence Voss. 

Dr. Iline Fift, who completed her doctorate at Louisiana State University 
in June, is teaching at Harding College, Wichita Falls, Texas. 

The Fifteenth Annual Conference on Speech Education at Louisiana State 
University was held June 13-22. The speaker was Dr. Gordon E. Peterson, 
Research Expert in Bell Telephone Laboratories, Murray Hill, New Jersey. Dr. 
Peterson spoke on a series of subjects in audiology, and demonstrated the 
spectrograph or visible speech machine with which experimentation is under 
way in the laboratories. 

On June 23, 1949, Dr. Loren D. Reid, Head of the Department of Speech 
at the University of Missouri and Secretary of the Speech Association of Amer- 
ica, addressed the faculty and graduate students of the Department of Speech, 
Louisiana State University, on the subject of the British Parliament. Dr. Reid’s 
lecture was extensively illustrated with slides. 

The new officers of Louisiana Speech and Hearing Association are as follows: 
President — Dr. Lou Kennedy, director of Speech and Hearing Clinic at Lou- 
isiana State University; Secretary — Mrs. Quintilla Anders Lewis, speech clini- 
cian in Ascension Parish. 

To date there are speech and hearing clinics at Louisiana State University 
and at each of the following state colleges: Southeastern, Southwestern, North- 
western and Louisiana Tech. 

The school programs of Ascension, Iberville, Livingston, Orleans, St. Charles, 
St. Helena, Tangipahoa and Winn parishes include speech correction work. The 
service is also provided in the schools at Lake Charles, Bogalusa, and at the 
State School of Cerebral Palsy in Alexandria. 

The Public Speaking class at Watkins Institute, Nashville, Tenn., is designed 
to meet the individual needs of men and women in their normal church, social, 
civic, and vocational activities. The class has been taught by Mrs. Lambert 
Campbell since 1934. At the present time 142 students are enrolled in the class. 
These students range in ages from 17 to 64, with backgrounds, occupations, ac- 
tivities and educational advantages as wide apart as their ages. 

An extensive program in speech correction was carried out during summer 
at the University of Texas. Miss Alice M. Burtnett of the Youngstown, Ohio, 
Public Schools and Dr. Helen S. Lane, visiting consultant in speech for the deaf 
and hard-of-hearing at the Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo., were 
visiting staff members. Dr. Mary Huber, speech correctionist at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, New York, served as a visiting lecturer. Dr. William G. Wolfe of the 
University of North Carolina, joined the summer staff and remained on per- 
manently to be in charge of special education for the handicapped. 

Joe Ann Whitmire. in charge of radio work, was promoted to an assistant 
professorship, and Martin Todaro was made an instructor. 

Dr. Howard W. Townsend returned to the department in September after a 
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year’s leave during which time he served as consultant and staff member for 
two summer terms at the University of Florida and as a visiting staff member 
during 1948-49 at Brooklyn College, New York. 

John B. Stetson University plans to continue its custom of conducting a 
debate tournament early in the season. The tournament will be held on De- 
cember 3rd and will be known as “A Pre-season, Non-decision, Practice Debate 
Tournament.” Its purpose will be: (1) to encourage all to start to work 
early in the season and to provide an incentive for it; (2) to offer an oppor- 
tunity to practice with students from other schools rather than only against 
classmates; (3) to work out the early season “bugs” through discussion of 
common problems; and (4) to form and establish acquaintances and friendships 
by association with others with a common interest. 

Each school must enter at least one Affirmative Team and one Negative 
Team, and the schedule will be arranged so that each team debates four times. 
Each team may be composed of either all men, all women, or they may be 
mixed teams. 

The national intercollegiate Debate question for 1949-1950 will be used as 
the Subject, Resolved: That the United States should Nationalize the basic non- 
agricultural industries. 

The speech staff at Arkansas State Teachers College includes Miss Mary K. 
Sands, Speech Correction; Miss Jacqueline De Camp, Basic Principles and In- 
terpretation; Miss Leona Scott, Dramatics. Mr. Francis Donavan is debate 
coach this year while Mr. Orville White is on leave working on his doctorate 
at North Carolina. 

AS.T.C. will be host to the Arkansas speech festival to be held in April. 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland, is installing a new F.M. station and 
will do broadcasting over the Mutual network station in Lakeland. 

F.S.C radio department also has a weekly Sunday show from Tampa. All 
scripts used on these broadcasts are original, written by the director, Gail Potter, 
and advanced students. It is hoped that later all departments of the college 
will be represented over the FM station in a program, “College on the Air.” 

Gail Potter spent ten weeks in Europe this past summer — studied at Lon- 
don University, attended the Malvern Festival, opera in Italy and Paris, theatre 
in London, and visited BBC and BBC television studios. 

While in London Miss Potter did research work on “Everyman,” which she 
has adapted for a production with Medieval music. Florida Southern College 
will present “Everyman” in March, carrying out the request of UNESCO that 
colleges produce a play on an international subject. 

Emory University Players are producing Goethe’s “The Fellow Culprits” in 
cooperation with the German Department as a part of the Goethe bi-centennial 
celebration. 

New members of the speech staff of Wesleyan College, Macon, are Sarah 
Veatch, M.A. Columbia, Basic Speech and Interpretation; and John Hruby, 
Western Reserve, acting. Mr. Hruby is also director of the Macon Little Theatre. 

This Fall every Freshman at Emory University was given a speech test to 
determine if any of them had speech difficulties. 

The staff of the speech department at Mississippi State College for Women 
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includes Dr. Harvey Cromwell, head of the department and professor of debate, 
radio and director of the speech clinic; Associate Professor Frances M. Bailey, 
director of theatre; and Virginia Lee Harrison, Associate Professor of Interpreta- 
tion and fundamentals. 

Dr. Cromwell, for the past five years has been of the Purdue University 
Speech staff. There he taught public speaking, radio, business and professional 
interviewing, conducted the Purdue Forum, and served as men’s varsity debate 
coach. 

Wayne C. Eubank, formerly Director of Debate at the University of Florida, 
is head of the speech department at the University of New Mexico. 

Junior League School for Speech Correction, Atlanta, Ga., under the direc- 
tion of Mary Rose Costello, has a staff of thirteen speech correctionists and a 
physical therapist. 

The Junior League School has inaugurated a teacher training course for 
speech correction at Emory University. This is a cooperative plan between the 
Speech School and Emory, and offers a Masters Degree in Education or Psy- 
chology with a major in Speech Correction. A limited number of scholarships 
are being offered by the Junior League to qualified persons. 

The following are new members of the speech staff at the University of 
Mississippi: Dr. James C. Kelly, in charge of speech and hearing clinics; Donald 
Walstrum, instructor of interpretation and assistant theatre designer; Ralph 
Widener, coach of Freshman Debate; Miss Carolyn Powell and Miss Joanne 
Gunn, graduate assistants. 

During the past summer the Theatre Workshop, at the University, presented 
four major productions, “Blithe Spirit”; “Foolish Notions”; “Ladies in Re- 
tirement”; and “Springtime for Henry.” 

The speech staff at Memphis State College includes Eugene Bence, Wade 
Kniseley, Don Streeter, Bradford White and Eugart Yerian. This year the 
college will offer an undergraduate minor in speech. 

Leonard L. Holloway, Jr., has joined the speech staff at Texas State College 
for Women. Mr. Holloway will direct the radio work, teach classes in dis- 
cussion and direct the choral speaking. Miss Bessie T. Connor, instructor in 
speech education and creative dramatics will supervise the practice teachers 
and direct the children’s theatre. Miss Connor will also promote a new puppet 
marionette theatre. 

Josh P. Roach, a regular member of the T.S.C.W. speech staff, has re- 
turned after a year’s graduate work in drama and radio at the University of 
Denver. 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas, is organizing a Catholic Inter- 
scholastic Speech League for the Catholic high schools. For the present com- 
petition will include Oratory, Declamation, Interpretation, Radio Speaking, and 
Extemporaneous Speaking. 

This past summer Wilhelmina G. Hedde taught Business Speech at East 
Texas State Teachers College at Commerce. 

The William and Mary summer Institute of the Theatre included the fol- 
lowing speakers and leaders of seminars, Walter Kerr, Paul Green, Donald 
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Oenslager, John Reich, and Stanley McCandless. Miss Athea Hunt is director 
of the Institute. 

Florence Pass, director of Ansley High School speech department, Birming- 
ham, taught at the University of Alabama this past summer. 

Cecil E. Hinkel, formerly at the University of Tennessee, is director of dra- 
matics at the University of Connecticut. 

The Southwest Texas State Teachers College speech staff includes Elton 
Abernathy, James Barton, Jo Wayland Bennett, and Empress Y. Zedler. 

Two new members have joined the Duke University speech staff, Glenn 
Wilson from the University of West Virginia, who will assist Kenneth Reardon 
in the Theatre, and Howard Runkel will assist J. C. Wetherby in Debate. 

Arkansas College offers a new course in Creative Dramatics for the grades. 

Batsell Barrett Baxter, David Lipscomb College, spent the summer traveling 
in Europe. 

Glenn R. Capp has been appointed chairman of the Speech Department at 
Baylor University. 

Miss Chloe Armstrong, formerly of the University of Mississippi, joined the 
Baylor University staff as associate professor of speech in charge of the work 
in interpretation. 

The Baylor Speech Department sponsors three programs of interest: a week- 
ly discussion program over local radio; a monthly debate forum for the public; 
and a monthly speech dinner for entertainment of speech majors. 

Keithe Brooks is director of Dramatics at Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond. 

Dr. Lou Kennedy, head of speech correction at L.S.U. was a visiting teacher 
for the summer session at the Davison School of Speech Correction. 

J. Dale Welsch, formerly at Mississippi State College for Women, is chair- 
man of the Division of Speech Arts at Mississippi Southern College, Hatties- 
burg. The speech staff includes Jane Magruder, radio; John Wills, drama; 
and Marvelle McMillan, public address and correction. 

Herman Pinkerton, Director of speech activities at Tennessee Tech, has re- 
cently been appointed to the National Charter Committee of Pi Kappa Delta 
for a two year term. 

Earl Blank is teaching at Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 

Burton H. Byers, Peabody, is on leave of absence to do graduate study at 
Columbia. Mr. Fred Tewell is in charge of the speech program during Mr. 
Byers absence. 

W. Frederic Plette, formerly of Northwestern State College, La., has been 
appointed Head of the Speech and Dramatics Department of Little Rock Junior 
College. Mr. Cleveland Harrison is also a new member of the staff. 

Lillian W. Voorhees attended the Children’s Theatre Conference in New 
York, August 29-September 2. under the sponsorship of the A.E.T.A. 

Miss Gladys I. Forde, technical director at Fisk University, has returned 
to her position there after a year’s study at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in Pittsburgh. 


The Bibliography of Recordings for use in the teaching of Dramatics, revised 
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and enlarged by Lillian Voorhees is published in the October issue of the New 
Educational Theatre Journal. 

Miss Lillian Preston has been added to the speech staff at John B. Stetson 
University as instructor of Speech and Technical Director of the Stover Theatre. 
Miss Preston has the M.A. from Stetson and has completed work toward her 
Ph.D. in Drama at Columbia University. 

Miss Sara Lowrey, formerly at Baylor University, and Miss Dorothy Richey, 
formerly at Limestone College, have been added to the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Speech at Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina. 

Miss Marjorie Donnell, Union College, Kentucky, is directing the pageant 
for the annual Daniel Boone Festival, which will have over one hundred stu- 
dents and twenty Cherokee Indians from a North Carolina reservation in the 
cast. 

George J. Harbold is Asst. Prof. of Speech at Central Michigan College, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Robert B. Capel is now head of the Speech Department at Stephen F. Austin 
State College, Nacogdoches, Texas. 

Miss Shirley Brigance, A.B., Miami University, M.A., Ohio State University, 
has joined the speech staff at Auburn. 

The Speech and Theatre Department of Southern Methodist University en- 
rolled over six hundred students for Fall term. New faculty members of the 
Speech Department include Mrs. Jean Weida and Brice Howard, who returns 
after a year of graduate work at Cornell University. 

New appointments at the University of Alabama include: Dr. Ollie Backus, 
Associate Professor as Director of the University Speech and Hearing Clinics, 
who came in September from the University of Michigan; Dr. Donald Ecroyd, 
Assistant Professor, formerly of Simpson College and the University of Iowa, 
who will be in charge of graduate courses in rhetoric and public address; Roger 
Busfield, Instructor, from Southwestern University at Georgetown, Texas, as 
Assistant Debate Coach; William Kinzer, Instructor, from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, as Technical Director of the University Theatre; and the following 
Graduate Assistants: James W. Bell, J. Albert Faber, Sandra Loeb, Elizabeth 
Lehman, Mary Louise McDowell, and Carleton C. McEachern. 

The Speech Clinic at the University of Alabama is expanding its service to 
the public in order to provide more extensive laboratory facilities to both grad- 
uate and undergraduate students in teacher training and in research. Regular 
out-patient examinations are held on Saturday mornings, and at other times by 
special appointment. In the area of therapy there is a children’s clinic and 
an adult clinic. The children’s clinic has an enrollment of eight, serving children 
of primary and intermediate school age this quarter. The adult clinic has an 
enrollment of seventeen. Some are University students, some are referrals from 
Vocational Rehabilitation, some from the Veteran’s Administration. Patients 
receive both individual and group instruction in speech; patients with aphasia 
receive also instruction in other areas of language. 

Oscar Lee Newton, Jr., of the University of Alabama, and Charles Radcliffe 
of Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, have been approved by the Committee on 
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International Debating of the Speech Association of America to represent the 
colleges and universities of the United States on a debate trip to Great Britain 
in early 1950. 

These debaters were selected on the basis of the records established by the 
two institutions last year as well as the individual debate records of the two 
men. Last year Alabama won nine championships and three second places in 
debate and discussion, as well as a number of honors in contests in extempore 
speech, oratory, interpretation, after-dinner speaking and other individual events 
and climaxed the season by winning the national debate championship at West 
Point, New York. Oscar Newton, during three years of college debate, has won 
ten championships, as well as a number of second and third places in contests 
in debate, discussion, extempore speaking and after-dinner speaking and was a 
member of the national championship team. 

The trip to Great Britain is being sponsored by the International Institute 
of Education, which also sponsors trips of foreign debaters to the United States 
in collaboration with the Committee on International Debating of the Speech 
Association of America. The itinerary in Great Britain is being arranged by 
the International Student Service of England and the English Speaking Union 
which will arrange meetings with Unions and universities in English and pos- 
sibly Scotland. 

Newton and Radcliffe will leave around the first of February and be gone 
approximately six weeks. They will debate five topics now being worked out 
with the British. 

The Coach of Debate at Alabama is Miss Annabel Dunham, a graduate of 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana, and the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The Memphis Speech and Hearing Center, under the direction of George A. 
Falconer, has successfully completed its first year of speech corrective training. 
Nearly one hundred children have received instruction under two speech cor- 
rectionists, Miss Marilyn Williams and Mrs. June Stribling Bagby. A nursery 
school for children with types of delayed speech has been instituted this Fall 
under the supervision of Mrs. Doris Myers Falconer. 

A powerful group hearing aid and other electronic equipment has been added 
for the testing and training of those with defective hearing. 

The University of Georgia University Theatre is planning a twelve hundred 
mile tour in the state during two weeks in late winter or early spring. 

Southeastern State College, Durant, Okla., will sponsor the twenty-first an- 
nual Savage Forensic, March 2, 3, 4, 1950. Forensic is open to all Class A 
institutions. If interested write T. A. Houston for information. 

Thomas R. Lewis is chairman of the Fundamentals of Speech in the depart- 
ment of General Education at Florida State University, Tallahassee. 

Mrs. Theta P. Hargrove, Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Texas, did 
graduate work in speech and radio at Baylor University this past summer. 

The speech staff at Asbury College, Wilmore, Ky., includes Arthur Fleser, 
Public Speaking; Mrs. Gladys Greathouse, department head, Interpretation and 
Dramatics; Miss Loretta Serratt, Speech Correction; and Wallace Brice, Basis 
Speech. 
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Charles McGlon is organizing a workshop for Church Drama at Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. The Workshop will work in the new chapel being 
erected on the campus, seating capacity over three hundred, stage, and lighting 
equipment to be complete and up to date. Mr. McGlon is also busy directing 
a pageant to be presented on the occasion of the 100th anniversary of the 
Walnut Street Baptist Church, largest in Kentucky. This includes a large cast, 
many scene changes and he is allowed a budget close to a thousand dollars! 

Mary E. Latimer, Madison College, Va., was guest actress at Beloit College, 
Wis. This past summer, Miss Latimer played Toinette in Moliere’s “Imaginary 
Invalid,” a new translation by Kirk Denmark, director of the Beloit Theatre, 
and also Lucretia Collins in “Portrait of a Madonna” by Tennessee Williams. 

Professor John A. Walker, University of Virginia, is spending this year in 
graduate study at Cornell University. His place has been filled by H. G. 
Menagh, M.A., University of Southern California. 

Mrs. Margaret Barksdale has replaced Mrs. Julie R. Speakman as speech 
therapist in the Speech and Hearing Clinic at the University of Virginia. 

The “Footlight Followers” of Orlando Senior High School, Florida, will make 
trips to colleges in Florida to attend plays. Exchange programs are planned with 
near by towns. Senior High anticipates an active year of dramatic activities. 

New members of the speech staff at Vanderbilt University include Joseph 
Friedman, debate, and Mrs. Ruth Cox Lantz, instructor in public speaking. 

Mary E. Boyd, Speech Instructor at Putman High School, Palatka, Fla., is 
district chairman of the National Forensic League of Florida. 

For the third consecutive year students of Senior High School, Orlando, 
Florida, have been the winners of national oratorical contests. In 1947, James 
Grant won the Knights of Pythias Public Speaking Contest in Beaumont, Texas, 
and was awarded a $750 scholarship and in 1948 he was the winner of the Na- 
tional American Legion Contest at Savannah, Georgia, with a $4,000 scholar- 
ship. In 1949, Joe Pittman won first place in the Knights of Pythias Contest 
held in San Diego, California, and received a $1,000 scholarship in the school of 
his choice. Grant entered Emory University in September, and Pittman en- 
rolled at the University of Florida. Both were coached by Mrs. Irene Lighthiser, 
who received her Master’s Degree at the University of Florida this past summer. 

In addition to its regular season of five plays, the University Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, is doing an extra-curricular experimental play each quarter. 
Two of them were written off the campus and one is the first play of a new 
writer on the campus. There are four playwrights working on the campus. 

George Totten, formerly Executive Secretary of the Southern Speech Asso- 
ciation, has resigned his position at Southwestern College, Memphis, Tennessee, 
in order to enter the ministry. He has enrolled at Austin Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary to receive his training and his home address is 501 Nelray 
Boulevard, Austin, Texas. 
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Texas Christian University—Dir. Dr. Walther Volbach 
“You Can’t Take It With You”; “Three Sisters”; “Life With Father”; 
“The Taming of the Shrew”; “Burning Embers.” 

Bob Jones University—Dir. Bob Jones 
“Ernani” with guest stars: “Julius Caesar.” 

University of Mississippi—Dir. Dr. Charles H. Getchell 
“The Male Animal”; “The Little Foxes”; “The Adding Machine”; “The 
Importance of Being Earnest”; “The Play Boy of the Western World”; 
“No Exit”; “The Circle.” 

Memphis State College—Dir. Don Streeter 
“Francesca da Rimini”; “Faust.” 

Texas State College For Women 


“Dona Kosita the Spinster”............0.0..0000000. Lcrseeee Dit. Josh P. Roach 
“The Young and Fair”’.........0.......0.06. bettie Dir, John W. Young 
“Jack and the Beanstalk”?...................cccccccssesesesesesesteeeees Dir. Bessie T. Conner 
a Oe ...Dir. Charles Kendall Ware 


University of Florida—Dirs. Delwin Dusenbury and Robert Dierlam 
“Ah, Wilderness”; “Faust”; “Twelfth Night”; “The Importance of Being 
Earnest,” and one play still to be announced. 
Arkansas State Teachers College—Dir. Leona Scott 
“Another Part of the Forest,” cutting from Othello. 
Florida Southern College—Dir. Gail Potter 
“The Corn Is Green”; “Everyman”; “Born Yesterday.” 
Eastern Kentucky State College 
“He Who Gets Slapped.” 
Furman University 
“Meet the Wife”; “Caponsacchi”; “Dover Road.” 
Arkansas College—Dir. Doris Hammett 
“Andocles and the Lion.” 
Southern Methodist University—Dir. Brice Howard 
“Liliom.” 
Alabama College—Dirs. Helen H. Gould and Walter H. Trumbauer 
“He Who Gets Slapped”; ‘“‘No Exit”; “Iolanthe”; “Lady Precious Stream”; 
“The Spook Sonata.” 
Union College—Dir. Marjorie Donnell 
“Family Portrait.” 
Converse College—Dir. Hazel Abbott 
“The Winslow Boy.” 
John B. Stetson University—Dir. Irving C. Stover 
“George Washington Slept Here”; “(Guest in the House”; “Christmas Carol.” 
Fisk University—Dir. Lillian Voorhees 
“The Little Foxes.” 
Delta State Teachers College—Dir. Ruth Williams 
“Mrs. Moonlight.” 
[ 166 ] 
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S. S. A. Plays 


Mississippi Southern College—Dir. John Wills 
“The Little Foxes.” 
Orlando Senior High School—Dir. Mildred Murphy 
“We Shook the Family Tree”; “Meet Me in St. Louis”; “Shadows of the 
Night.” 
University of Georgia—Dir. Leighton M. Ballew 
“My Sister Eileen’; “Medea”; “Harvey”; “Murder in the Cathedral”; 
“The Student Prince.” 
Clemson College—Dir. R. E. Ware 
“Angel Street.” 
Emory University—Dir. George Neely 
“Kiss and Tell.” 
Wesleyan College—Dir. Ruth Simonson 
“Romantic Age”; “Family Portrait.” 
Georgia State Woman’s College—Dir. Louise A. Sawyer 
“Moor Born.” 











LIP READING 


For Students and Teachers. “Simplified Lip Reading, A Book For The Student” 
can be taught by teachers of speech without special training. This psychological 
method is based on the fundamentals of speech. Comments of authorized edu- 
cators: “teachable,” “thorough and compact,” “to be highly recommended,” “the 
best of its kind to come into my hands,” “wonderfully planned text book,” 
“delightful as well as useful manual.” Its worthiness is established. 

Applicable to Foreign Languages. 

Listed: 1949-1954, 4th Consecutive Time, by the Board of Education, N. Y. City. 

Copyrighted: “Class A” by the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Accredited: by the America Association of Universities. 

Prices: 5 copies—$3.50, 10 copies—-$6.00, 25 copies—$12.50, 
100 copies—$40.00, Less than 5 copies--$0.75 per copy. 
Published by 


The Supplementary School for Lip Reading and Speech Correction 
523 East 77th Street New York 21, N. Y. 




















